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PREFACE 

Though I am asked to pen a preface to this little 
volume, I do so with a feeling that nothing seems likely 
to come of it beyond a remark that, having committed 
myself to an utterance which is unavoidably personal, 
I might have drawn upon early and college memories. 

But since I purposed to say a word about such as 
were mainly of a clerical nature, these would have 
been out of place, and tempted me to write at greater 
length. 

And thus, as the air of publication has grown thick 
with reminiscences of many sorts, I can submit these 
to the severity of critics with the reflection that, at 
any rate, they are not initially deterrent by reason 
of their bulkiness, whatever fault may be found with 
what I have ventured to set down in the following 
pages, now laid before my friends and such of the 
reading public as may care to glance at some written 
experiences and thoughts of a private in the ranks 
of town and country parsons. 

I might add that, being a minister of the English 
Church, which holds together good men of many minds, 
I have been moved with a desire to recognise its toler- 
ance, and with a feeling that eyes to see fairly those 
facts which concern all are more needed than views, 
however honestly taken, of the different sides which 
they present. 
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FIFTY YEARS 



DEAD LEAVES AND LIVING SEEDS 



CHAPTER I 

I HAVE a deal box on a shelf in my study marked 
" D. L.," which properly means " Deputy Lieutenant," 
but here stands for "Dead Leaves." It is full to 
bursting of parochial announcements, newspaper cut- 
tings, pastoral memoranda, and personal notes dropped 
in and squeezed down month after month, year after 
year, till the hasp of the lid can hardly keep it closed. 
Again and again I have envied (and been advised by) 
tidy friends, who, with paste and scissors, " lay down " 
their small beer in a book (like port), for the refresh- 
ment of leisure hours, or possibly a later generation. 
But I have not had time, or patience, to disinter 
and sort these jotted memories of a busy life, though 
(however meaningless to others) they are naturally 
the record of much that has been keenly interesting 
to myself. So the D. L. box has come to be filled 
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with scraps of experience, and another gapes for 
more. Not many now. Very few. The lower strata 
of this papery deposit are already yellow. And yet, 
when I draw a sheet from one of them (as I did the 
other day), it strikes a spark into the tinder-box of 
recollection which soon spreads itself, showing clusters 
of rekindled aspirations, experiments, mistakes, suc- 
cesses, and failures, long past, though once they had 
their effect upon the worker himself, let alone those 
among whom (for good or ill) he was called to work. 

But are they all "dead leaves"? I think not. 
Some are bearing fruit now. Others retain enough 
unfulfilled vitality (in the shape of warning or en- 
couragement) to deserve the name of " living seeds." 
I perceive here and there the sprout of some good 
attempt which was stunted for lack of sympathy, 
but in riper days and other hands must surely start 
afresh, and justify its aim. I see mistakes (natural 
enough in the enthusiasm of inexperience) which 
later years could not obliterate but would certainly 
not repeat. And I ask myself whether some record 
of efforts made, errors committed, and impressions 
received during a long ministerial life might not 
possibly help in the steerage of two or three younger 
lives, and thus encourage me in its compilation. At 
any rate, I will try. 

Without affecting the formal biography of a common- 
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DEAD LEAVES AND LIVING SEEDS 3 

place clerical life, I might (as providing a watermark 
in the cheering progress of episcopal concern for the 
newly ordained) mention that I saw nothing whatever 
of the Bishop who ordained me, beyond that afforded 
by his hurried presence early one winter's morning 
(he came twenty minutes late) in Archbishop Tenison's 
chapel, Regent Street (now St. Thomas's Church), 
where the congregation consisted of three or four pew- 
openers, who suspended with apparent impatience the 
dusting of cushions till this (delayed) eight o'clock 
interruption of their business was over. Then we 
were turned loose to find our way to our respective 
curacies (in another diocese, for the chapel had been 
only borrowed), without an interview with his lord- 
ship, or, in my case at least, a word of encouragement 
or advice from anybody associated with him. My 
examination for orders had been equally bald and 
depressing. It so happened that I had passed the 
" Voluntary Theological," then freshly started at 
Cambridge, and this seemed to satisfy the Bishop's 
chaplain, since I had to undergo only a very simple 
test at No. 27 Parliament Street, the office of his lay 
secretary. 

My first curacy was at Galleywood Common, a 
hamlet of Baddow. I never see its windmill in going 
up and down the Great Eastern Line, without think- 
ing of the kindness and forbearance with which I 
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was treated by its good people, and the many simple 
presents of frnit and vegetables sent to me by the 
cottagers amongst whom I lived and ministered. 
I doubt, though, if they learnt from me as much 
as they taught and I ought to have remembered. 
There were two, especially, to whom I hope I shall 
never cease to feel under an obligation. One was 
a field-labourer, old enough to be my grandfather, 
wrinkled with the daily toil of years, and full of 
shrewd wisdom, learnt from no book (for he could 
not read), but unpleasantly corrective of newly- 
fledged pastoral advice. He was civil enough in 
giving his, though realistic in its application. The 
other, a Chartist shoemaker, held in much repute 
as an oracle, obviously enjoyed sticking his verbal 
awl into the young parson at our very first inter- 
view ; but, being an old controversial hand, he waited 
for me to begin. Then he certainly went on, and 
turned me inside out like a glove. I have often 
since wished that every parish had such a permanent 
official, if it were only to teach conceited young 
ministers a more excellent way of joining issue 
with a sceptic (if minded to be so rash) than that 
of aggressive proselytism. Both these men, the 
ploughman and the cobbler, were peaceful indus- 
trious citizens who earned their daily bread, and 
thought for themselves on matters beyond the furrow 
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and the last. They might have set me to ask 
myself how it was that men of exceptional intelli- 
gence, and reared in the atmosphere of Christian 
instruction, had come to look upon the Church 
with disfavour, if not hostility, as of little or no 
use in that bettering of the world on which their 
minds were honestly set. Who had been to blame 
for this assumed miscarriage of perception? The 
question might be asked now concerning many a 
village thinker who (in this age of revolutionary 
printer's ink) can't keep in step with the conven- 
tional Christian, be the parson ever so devoutly 
kind and the school free. How will it be with 
the peasant, now that he has a vote as well as 
a voice, appoints a Parish Council, and ig told by 
many that the times are out of joint ? 

Human nature being what it is, few can help 
seeing drawbacks to the present ecclesiastical economy 
which often ties a man down to the same place, 
people, and duties when once he has been appointed 
to a "living." No doubt there are many ministers 
who have served well in one parish throughout 
the whole or greater part of their lives, and be- 
come fathers to their flocks. We have all known 
them. But in such cases there is risk of the 
saints being spoilt and the sinners having small 
chance. 
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I shall have a word to say bearing on this when 
I come to speak of "Town and Country Parsons"; 
meanwhile let me put in a plea for some variety of 
experience in addressing different congregations. One 
effect of this is to deepen the impression that God 
hath made of one blood all nations upon earth, and 
that His Fatherhood and love shown in Jesus Christ 
are the two foci around which all true teaching must 
revolve, and to which it points, however varied the 
shape in which these truths are set forth. I have 
never ministered among the heathen, but I fancy few 
have spoken to more differently circumstanced hearers 
than myself, from Californian miners in a pine-tree 
forest to clergy on a " Quiet Day " in the chapel at 
Lambeth, 

Now every one does not meet with a great variety 
in his audiences, but, at any rate, I would advise all 
young ministers to take their turn at preaching out 
of doors, either in the field or street. Nothing so 
tests the personal resources of a speaker, especially 
when he is supported by no kindly choir or band of 
companions, but has to stand alone upon his own 
legs and begin by addressing perhaps two or three 
children playing in the gutter. For he must gather 
his congregation, either by persistently going on 
speaking or by raising his voice in a hymn, like a 
vagabond ballad-singer. Presently he will draw a 
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little crowd, while some (like people in the boxes of a 
theatre) look on and listen, lounging from a window, 
probably with pipe in mouth. And he will get a 
fair hearing if he has anything to say for himself; 
but the business, believe me, is a trying one. Of all 
efforts, however, that of preaching in a madhouse is 
the most embarrassing. I have addressed hundreds of 
lunatics — in an asylum. The good chaplain remarked, 
"You must not be surprised at the organ breaking 
out the moment you have ended your sermon. It is 
to stop or cover the whistling which sometimes begins 
then." He had previously begged me not to say 
anything "exciting." Now, I had a store of old 
written sermons (though I have burnt heaps of them 
at a time), and thus, having chosen one which I 
thought would meet his views, delivered it with 
studied monotony. But it was Whitsuntide, and so 
far appropriate to the season. To my surprise, there- 
fore, instead of the obliterating Voluntary which I 
expected, the chaplain followed it up by changing 
the hymn set down, and giving out — 

" Lead, kindly Light, 
Amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on." 

It may not have fitted the sermon, but it certainly 
did the congregation, with pathetic and unwitting (?) 
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propriety. The choir was, I understood, composed of 
lunatics too; and they sang with energy, but there 
was no outbreak of inarticulate criticism. I shall 
never forget, though, the impenetrable gaze with 
which some who sat near the pulpit stared "past" 
me while I was preaching. I have of course seen, 
if not caused, congregational inattention elsewhere, 
but I felt as if this air of stolid wakeful abstraction 
would not have been disturbed if I had announced 
that I would give the whole assemblage a five-pound 
note each after service, or suddenly shouted " Fire ! " 

Next to lunatics, paupers are the most trying 
to address. I once took part in a workhouse "mis- 
sion," and began by preaching in a large infirmary 
where my audience was in bed, and the man next 
me read LloycPs News all the time. Poor fellow, he 
couldn't "walk out of church." I sent a parcel of 
groceries to be distributed in the ward when I got 
home, and hope that he enjoyed his share of them 
more than he did my sermon. I never preached in a 
jail, and cannot conceive anything more perplexing 
than an audience (keenly alive to the wickedness of 
the world, and suffering for their part in it) being 
shown to their seats by armed "police" virgers. 
How hard it must be to talk to them with suitable 
graciousness about the " liberty " of Christ (though 
that really fits the cell as well as the throne), and 
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how cruelly unwise it would be to make much of the 
one Scriptural sermon delivered in a jail, since it was 
preached, not by a chaplain, but by the prisoner Paul 
himself, and (with a sequel denied to themselves) 
followed by his departure. Convicts, I have been 
told, are keenly sensitive about the ministrations in 
their chapel, feeling, no doubt, that when they are 
addressed with kind discrimination by a man who 
makes no allusion to their sore strait, but speaks to 
them as children of God, agreeably to the prayer put 
up in their midst, when he calls Him " Our " Father, 
they are then, at least, in touch with the freedom of 
the kingdom of heaven. But if they have any reason 
to suspect the preacher's sympathy, both his exhorta- 
tions and petitions are tainted. I heard once, when 
visiting Portland, that a clergyman (whose occasional 
services in the chapel had made him quite popular 
with the prisoners) was one day unexpectedly almost 
silenced by the coughing and scraping of feet which 
proceeded from the whole congregation as soon as 
he had ascended the pulpit. They had somehow all 
learnt that he had voluntarily witnessed the flogging 
of a man at the triangle, and took this way of ex- 
pressing their disgust at his unfeeling curiosity. On 
the occasion when I heard this story I was present at 
the following function. A warder who showed me 
over the place took me into the chapel. While we 
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were there the door opened, and in marched a dozen * 
prisoners in charge of an officer, who drew them np 
with a sharp " Halt " in front of what seemed to be a 
chest-of-drawers, covered with a cloth. He sat down 
before this, and, after whipping the cover off, said, 
" Attention! Books!" The concealed article of fur- 
niture was really a harmonium. The file of men in 
party-coloured dress was the convict choir, come to 
rehearse the Sunday music, and the warder was the 
organist. Then he gave out the hymn — 

• " Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne." 

And they joined in them with pathetic readiness. I 
presently found, however, that psalters were not the 
only books to which prisoners had access. On going 
into the library, I asked which were their favourite 
works, and was told that " Buchan's Domestic Medi- 
cine " was more frequently asked for than any other. 
There would appear to have been small need of the 
advice contained in this, .since a surgeon was always 
ready to attend to convict ailments, but I learnt after- 
wards that its description of symptoms was prized 
as a scientific guide in the shamming of sickness, 
which led to a relaxation of discipline. On the same 
day in which I was present at the choir practice I 
was taken into the school where religious instruction 
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happened to be then in progress. The adult scholars 
were reading a chapter verse by verse. I listened, 
and (of all the inappropriate portions of Scripture) 
found it was that which describes the escape of 
"Eahab the harlot" from Jericho. I suppose that 
the teacher had not chosen this, but, with that unde- 
vout mechanical procedure which sometimes taints the 
course of a pupil's Biblical study, was simply grinding 
his way through the whole sacred book from begin- 
ning to end. 

My second curacy was at Drinkstone, in Suffolk. 
It was a "sole charge," and my rector (a man of 
property) left me so much to myself as to neglect 
the payment of my stipend till (after consulting our 
Bishop) I was obliged to suggest the intervention of 
the county court. He (not the Bishop) was devoted 
to the pursuit of " perpetual motion," and the back- 
yard of his house, in which (not the yard) we lived, 
was supplied with discarded wheels, troughs, tanks, 
&c, &c, used in the rector's fruitless scientific search, 
though in my time they served the purpose of holding 
rain-water or (with greater degradation) " swill " 
for my pig. I shall never forget the kindness shown 
to me by neighbours, and especially by the peasants 
of the parish. They came to church abundantly, and 
on one occasion, when some popular grievance moved 
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the whole place (I forget what it was), numbers of 
them attended a week-day service as a sort of appeal 
to Divine justice. I did what I coulcl as a mediator, 
and the thing blew over; but neither they nor I 
showed a due sense of indignation when the " parish 
green" was enclosed. It was fringed with cottages, 
some of which were thus virtually thrust among 
ploughed fields, a small strip only being left, opposite 
the " public-house." In those days the " public con- 
science" had not been stirred about such matters, 
and the sward, untouched probably from the creation 
of the world, was broken up into arable plots which 
their tillers would probably now like to see laid down 
in grass. The thing seemed to come upon us sud- 
denly, and got itself done in the face of an impotent 
" growl." No " Parish Council " then. We ought to 
have had meetings and a strike ; for, though a " storm 
in a teacup " is derided, it is unpleasantly felt in the 
cup itself. 

I held that curacy till my old college friend, Bree, 
the present Bishop of Barbados, was ready to take it, 
and I had to retire. He worked well in the place. 
After leaving Drinkstone I went, with my wife and 
her brother, Philipps, now vicar of Warminster, to 
Eome for a winter. We travelled through France 
mainly by a sort of steam-barge down the Sa6ne 
into the Ehone to Avignon, and it was, though slow, 
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a pleasant progress, better in several respects than an 
iron whirl. We had as travelling companions Cardinal 
Vaughan and the late Bishop of Clifton (Clifford), 
then slim youths in statu pupillari. The former 
of these gentlemen I have since had occasional (very 
slight) acquaintance with, and was somewhat puzzled 
to answer once when he asked me (at a Mansion 
House meeting) how many years ago it was when we 
first met. They say that time flies (though the figure 
of the grey-haired reaper is mostly shown in repose), 
but its initial velocity, unperceived by a child, is a 
mere crawl compared with that felt in the later " days 
of our age." 

We visited Rome in the time of Pio Nono, just 
after the French occupation, driving from Naples, 
where King Bomba then reigned. Our first glimpse 
of it (had on the top of the Alban Mount) was that 
of a grey dot in the midst of a great bare plain 
streaked with straight lines of ruined aqueducts, 
which still, like the spokes of a wheel, pointed to 
the hub of the old world. The skin of this was 
not then being peeled off as it is now. No excava- 
tions were being made. The fat-horsed carriages of 
the cardinals were slowly driven about (with huge 
red reins), and devout crowds witnessed gorgeous 
interminable services in St. Peter's and elsewhere. 
I remember being at one with that great liturgical 
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authority, Maskell, and on my asking him to explain 
some phase of devotional procedure in progress, he 
confessed gravely that he could not. Manning was 
then there, in embryo Romanism. During the Carni- 
val we shared a balcony in the Corso with some young 
members of his family, who told us that nothing 
would induce them to join the Church of Rome. 
They all went over. I was talking one day to a 
clerical acquaintance who was being pressed to cross 
the line, and he said that when he pleaded objections 
to doing so, he met with the reply, " Never mind the 
reasons ; only join, and all will be clear." Presently 
he "joined." His difficulties were caused by the 
demand of. the Pope to rule the Church, not by any 
claim of exclusive sacerdotal efficacy ; and I can well 
perceive that while this is admitted by one who calls 
himself a "Catholic," it may be hard to resist the 
charm of that influence which fills the air with subtle 
pressure when (in the midst of old ruined Rome) its 
mighty mysterious Church is seen ignoring the assault 
of ages, and calmly asserting an unbroken deathless 
power over the soul of man. 

The English " church " was then an upper chamber 
outside the city walls, served by that admirable chap- 
lain Woodward, and his assistant Garden, both of 
whom we came to know, the latter becoming a close 
friend of ours to the end of his life. Recalling the 
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memories of our visit, nothing stands out in my mind 
among a shadowy crowd of statues, pictures, and 
relics, more clearly than that Vatican corridor which 
brings together the dead bones of pagan antiquity 
and dawning witness to the sense of eternal life. 
This last was borne by poor Christians whose inscrip- 
tions from the catacombs line one side, while the other 
is covered with sculptured hopeless death-monuments 
of departed civilised heathen. One is naturally glad 
to have seen Eome in its "un-Cooked" state, just as 
I am to have known Jerusalem before a snorting 
locomotive began to disestablish the Scriptures and 
affront the sacred echoes of the hill on which the 
city of Nazareth is built — let alone Egypt, visited 
when Tommy Atkins was unheard of at Thebes, and 
Philse in no danger of being drowned. 

My third curacy was at St. Mary the Less, Lambeth, 
where I first came to know my friend Gregory, now 
Dean of St. Paul's, then curate of the parish church. 
Vauxhall Gardens were at that time in full (firework) 
blaze, and every night (our house was opposite them, 
in Kennington Lane) we heard the chorus of " Oh's ! " 
which the rockets provoked, and saw the silent balloon 
escape from the tumult below. The place is now 
thickly covered with small houses, for the countless 
children of which the energy of the prospective Dean 
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soon provided schools. The mention of these reminds 
me of a lesson in teaching every parson onght to 
learn. I taught sedulously in the small one attached 
to St. Mary's, and one morning said heedlessly to a 
girl who did not know her task, "I will wait till 
you have learnt it, and hear you theD." Little had 
I realised the toughness of young obstinacy. My 
pupil sat mute till the clock struck twelve. When 
the children returned at two, they found us sitting 
silently opposite one another. This calm (as far as 
we were concerned) lasted up to four, the whole school 
plainly feeling a keen interest in its result. Then 
my stubborn little maid broke it by saying the simple 
lesson she had meanwhile long easily learnt, but had 
kept to herself with an eye to final triumph, and I 
felt that one had been set to all the rest as well as 
to myself which neither I nor they would readily 
forget. Nothing is more foolish than for a teacher 
to commit himself to a vague scholastic threat. 

I was taught something else about pastoral ministra- 
tion at St. Mary's. Having caught a bad fever while 
in discharge of my work, I became dangerously ill, 
and my kind vicar, Mr. Sparke, " visited " me as a 
" sick " man. I see him now, devoutly kneeling and 
praying aloud by my bedsida But (though I held 
my peace) I could hardly bear his presence, being 
faint with irreceptive weakness, and hope I have always 
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duly remembered that injudicious piety may, with 
the best intention, bring more pain than profit to 
the sufferer. Possibly he would rather be alone with 
God, who " knoweth what things we have need of 
before we ask Him." 

Until prostrated by illness I was much exercised in 
" town " parochial visitation, then new to me. My 
" district " lay along the side of the Thames (east of 
Vauxhall Bridge), now glorified by the Lambeth em- 
bankment and that excellent ugly building, St. Thomas's 
Hospital. Then it had an industrious (somewhat 
muddy) population, amongst whom I steadily " visited " 
from house to house and room to room, being wel- 
comed everywhere — when I explained that I was a 
clergyman from the Church. But the parish smells 
were uniquely pungent, and the boys rough. I took 
a party of them one day to Hampton Court, and (to 
mention nothing more) fell heavily under the censure 
of a beadle when half-a-dozen of my troop suddenly 
stripped and began to bathe in the ornamental foun- 
tain. Poor boys! I have in my desk now (still 
fragrant) a bag of dried lavender which the wildest 
of the whole batch afterwards bought and presented 
to me as a souvenir of that entertainment. 

When I recovered from the fever I had contracted 

in Lambeth I became curate in a very different place, 

St. Mark's, North Audley Street, under, its still pre- 

B 
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sent and devoted vicar, Mr. Ayre, whose name (though 
a Cockney snare) came to be (for some time at least) 
rightly pronounced by the children of the parish. 
As thus. On his first entering the schools he said, 
" Do you know who I am ?" Being answered with 
a chorus of " No, sirs," he said, " Mr. Hare ; " add- 
ing, " Now you know." " Yes, sir, Mr. Ayre." The 
whole region, whose poor streets were then badly 
crowded (I remember one doorway in North Bow 
which led into a house containing seventy-one inha- 
bitants), has been transformed by the Duke of West- 
minster, and (at its vicar's instance) is about the 
best-equipped parish in London. While there I was 
brought into touch with a little-realised stratum of 
society, since divers great families in the neighbour- 
hood sent their young footmen to be prepared for 
confirmation, and I had charge of " Jeames." He 
was at first respectfully shy, but I presently received 
much (legitimate) backstairs information about his 
(often poky) lodgment and servants' hall trials, as well 
as genuine thanks for the interest I felt in his 
responsibilities and temptations. He always brushed 
the powder out his hair before coming to my class. 

I might remark that the gatherings of young 
people to be confirmed (in St. George's, Hanover 
Square) were far from being so reverently held as 
they are now. True, the church was filled with them, 
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but they were disposed of in batches of a dozen or so, 
not " severally," as the rubric directs, and all might 
have heard during the service a popping of corks 
in the vestry, which preceded an official luncheon 
held in that apartment as soon as the confirmation 
was over. 

The Crimean war began while I was curate at St. 
Mark's, and it was touching to see sudden patches of 
black appear in its bright, fashionable congregation. 
Others came with the Indian Mutiny. By that time 
I had moved to St. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, having 
Hampden Gurney as my rector, and a more peremp- 
tory, good-humoured chief no young man could wish 
to be under. He was an excellent organiser, and I 
had to thank him for much when I came to have a 
cure of my own. One of my colleagues in the mother 
parish was my dear departed old friend Hansard, rector 
of Bethnal Green, and the world little knew how much 
it owed to him while he was at the west end of town. 
Among his fellow- workers was "Tom Brown," who 
taught in the night-school, and had just finished 
writing his immortal " School Days." Being in doubt 
whether he should offer it for publication, he showed 
the manuscript to Hansard, who insisted at once upon 
its appearance, and indeed had a finger in the prepara- 
tion of its opening chapter. No doubt such an utter- 
ance would somehow soon have reached the public ear, 
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but it is to Hansard we owe the launching of the 
ship. I did not know Hughes at that time, though I 
saw much of him afterwards when we worked together 
at the (then) 19th Middlesex Artisan Volunteers, in 
which Bowen, afterwards Judge, was a slim officer, 
Hughes being its coloneL While at St. Mary's I 
had charge of the district attached to Quebec Chapel, 
just vacated by Dean Alford, and came into possession 
of his parish books, which showed how diligently that 
scholar had laboured among the poor of the place. He 
was then known to the church-going London world 
chiefly as a "preacher," especially at his afternoon 
Sunday "talks," which drew men of all sorts and 
conditions. One smart young naval officer (not over 
fond of sermons), who had been taken there, on leav- 
ing the chapel remarked t9 his serious friend, " Well, 
I call that Ai, copper-bottomed." I was much 
cheered by an admission of the popular divine (who 
seemed to speak with sure and envied confidence), on 
going once into his vestry before service with my 
father, who had known him from his youth, and to 
whom he said, talking of his ministrations, " When I 
see some famous critic come into the church I feel 
as if the whole fabric of my sermon would be dissi- 
pated." This was pleasant hearing for a neophyte. 
Goulburn succeeded Alford as " chief speaker " at 
Quebec (I being responsible for the evening), and I 
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well remember, though I don't recollect precisely 
what he said, the gusto with which, one Ash Wednes- 
day, he dwelt upon the beauties of the Oommination 
Service. But at his table and in his wayside talk he 
brimmed over with good stories. A more pleasant 
host could not be found. I was not his curate, how- 
ever, since I had been licensed to St. Mary's, and was 
told off to serve at Quebec. This calls to mind 
a movement among divers assistant clergy of my 
acquaintance (who vaguely resented b^ing reckoned 
as a sort of ecclesiastical butlers by their chiefs) 
which arose while I was at St. Mark's. There was 
a rectors' social society (I forget its, title), from parti- 
cipation in which we were of course excluded; and 
thus one day, when talking With a colleague, we 
agreed to form (if it might be so) a " curates' clerical 
club." This was the beginning of the " C. C. C," 
which at first consisted of two members who met at 
my house. We fixed the number at forty. It grew 
rapidly, and has flourished to this day, several men 
being at the present moment candidates for admission 
by ballot. We meet once a month in the evening, dis- 
cuss some subject (burning if possible), and then sup, 
under simple sumptuary laws, and with the under- 
standing that we think aloud and don't " peach." 
The ingredients of the club, however, have long since 
lost their pure original " curate " flavour, the next meet- 
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ing (as I write) being at the Deanery, Westminster. 
Stanley was one of our most energetic members, 
amongst whom we have reckoned not a few distin- 
guished men. We were often honoured with the 
presence of " the Prophet " Maurice, and occasionally 
had outsiders with us, such as Phillips Brooks, 
A.K.H.B., and others of celebrity. The names of 
several in our present list are well known, including 
in the last set of readers of papers, Shuttleworth, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Wace, and Llewelyn Davies 
(members), with Canons Browne and Blackley (visi- 
tors). The next is to be by Mr. Kidd, author of 
"Social Evolution." I forget whether our first sec- 
retary was Lebas or Brooke Lambert Then John 
Oakley served for a time. 



CHAPTEE II 

ST. LUKE'S, BERWICK STREET 

While at St. Mary's I was appointed by Mr. Kempe 
to the vicarage of St. Luke's, Berwick Street, my first 
" cure," where I worked for about fourteen years. It 
is probably the most closely packed parish in London, 
since it contains a population of some ten thousand 
in (roughly) a space 300 yards square. People are 
much mistaken in thinking of the east (to which I 
went afterwards) as exceptionally crowded. Here, in 
the west, houses built for a well-to-do class had been 
deserted by their original tenants, and then filled from 
cellar to garret by families of artisans compelled to 
live near their work in Regent Street, &c„ and I then 
learnt what decent lives could be led under unpro- 
mising conditions. The church had held a distin- 
guished congregation during the ministry of Brookfield, 
Thackeray being one of its frequent attendants. When 
I went there it was very thinly furnished with 
worshippers, but a huge end gallery was filled by hun- 
dreds of boys belonging to the schools of the mother 
parish of St. James', who were trooped in every Sunday 

»3 
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morning. It was like preaching to a rookery across 
a field. A worthy old gentleman, our senior church- 
warden, sat opposite the reading-desk, and sometimes 
snored through the whole service, but occasionally 
found time to express his opinion about certain por- 
tions of it by adding a " pencil-rubric " to his great 
prayer-book. And I quite agreed with some of his 
comments. For instance, against the concluding verse 
of the psalm which says, " Blessed shall he be that 
taketh thy children, and throweth them against the 
stones/' there was scored a capital " No." We were 
very good friends, but I could have wished him to 
sleep a little more silently. 

St. Luke's had become distinguished (while I was at 
St. Mark's,- North Audley Street) by the energy and 
skill with which my old friend, Henry Whitehead, 
along with Dr. Snow, hunted down the source of 
cholera mischief to the famous Broad Street Pump, 
and showed water to be the chief vehicle of its con- 
tagion. Several hundred people then died within 1 50 
yards of the church. I have a list of their names 
now. The Broad Street was a popular pump, its 
water being cool, and sparkling with questionable gas. 
Tears afterwards, when I was at St. George's in the 
East, and rumours of cholera Were in the air, I found 
how hard it was to make people appreciate the experi- 
ence I had gained at St. Luke's. ^There was a pump 
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in this eastern churchyard, at which, for all I could say, 
they insisted on filling their pails and jugs, till I hung 
a placard on it with this inscription, "Dead men's 
broth." Then I watched the arrival of disobedient 
souls, who paused to read my notice, and retired 
with empty buckets. 

The great visitation of cholera in 1866 occurred 
while I was at St. Luke's. I was in Switzerland at 
the time, and had just taken my first walk over the 
St. Theodule Pass, when I saw a notice of it in a 
newspaper. Of course I hurried back as fast as I 
could, and, in company with my dear friend Dr. Anstie, 
had a hand-to-hand fight with the plague for six 
weeks. There were, I think, eight cases imported 
into the parish, but happily all were blocked, and we 
had no "outbreak." The first came from Bow, and 
two people died in a very crowded court. I saw the 
poisoned clothes burnt myself, and got small thanks 
as a meddlesome parson. But a battle with the giant 
at home was far more "interesting," I was going to 
say "invigorating," than any with glaciers abroad, and 
the tradesmen and shopkeepers at St. Luke's (who had 
set out on no holiday) backed us up manfully. I called 
them together in our schoolroom. Some r forty at- 
tended, and we divided the parish into districts, which 
they visited, two and two together, like apostles (as 
they were) of the kingdom of health, which is God's. 
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They poked into every drain, ashpit, and water-tank 
in the place, reporting what they found. It was 
mnch. I had provided them with (wholly unautho- 
rised) printed instructions, which they showed to the 
tenants of the houses, bringing about such a scouring, 
&a, &c, as had never been seen before. People were 
too scared to ask whether these gentlemen had any 
business to enter their rooms and sniff about their 
back-yards as they did ; though afterwards I had reason 
to know that some of them were very indignant at 
the invasion. Too late. The premises were cleaned, 
traps mended, tanks emptied, and the proper supply 
of water was seen to. I shall not easily, however, 
forget the reproach of a turncock who once resented 
being called upon to work on a Sunday, because (flash of 
perception) I was enabled to make a sensible remark. 
" I know," he said, a you have the law on your side, 
but think of my poor soul." " Well," I replied, " but 
what says the Scripture ? — c When the wicked man 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive.' " 

During the first panic I fear that some people 
must have been buried alive. In one case a neigh- 
bour obtained leave to rub the supposed dead corpse 

of Sarah B with mustard. She was about to 

be carried off by the mortuary cart for burial, but sat 
up under this external stimulant, and in subsequent 
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years I baptized four of her children. Another victim 
(a potman) was seemingly in articulo mortis when his 
sister called in my friend, Joseph Eogers (brother of 
Thorold), who said he feared he could do nothing for 
the man, but would lay a towel dipped in spirits of 
wine down his spine. For this purpose he was laid 
on his face. It was night, and his sister held a 
candle. But the doctor had no sooner placed the 
soaked napkin on his back, ready to be stretched 
along it, than she (nervously) set it alight. Upon 
this the patient sat up, and eventually recovered. I 
was talking with Eogers some years afterwards, and 
he spoke of this unpremeditated treatment, saying 
that he had met the potman in Dean Street only a 
week before, adding, " He looked at me with doubt- 
ful eyes." 

In mastering those plagues which still thwart the 
growing science of our day, there is hope that we 
may be able to block the invasion of cholera. Pain 
has ever been a chief factor in the progress of civi- 
lisation. That of hunger taught men to till the soil 
for food, and that of cold to transfer the wool and fur 
of comfortable animals to their own backs in the shape 
of cloth. And the sudden agony of cholera is one of 
the best protections against it. The most unscientific 
readily appreciate that. But in the case of scarlet 
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fever, or even smallpox, no such immediate ' Nemesis 
follows careless exposure to contagion. In regard to 
the first of these diseases, it is distressingly hard to 
make ignorant people apprehend its subtlety. When 
a child has been about to be taken from a crowded 
home to the fever hospital, I have known a kindly 
neighbour run forward, saying, " Poor dear," and kiss 
it before its transference to the ambulance. A mother, 
too, has objected to its removal because it had only a 
" mild attack," not realising that the smallest match 
can raise a conflagration as surely as a blazing torch. 
u Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth." 
When I was at St. Luke's, moreover, on the occasion 
of a severe smallpox epidemic (though parents took 
their infants to be vaccinated), there appeared to be 
much disinclination about having the arms of other 
children examined, till one day I went into the school- 
room, and, rolling up my shirt-sleeve, was smilingly 
punctured myself. Then every child wanted to be 
" done." More than once, indeed, have I thus figured 
as an example of sanitary life, though needing the 
operation as little as a pillar-post. There was reason, 
however, to believe that many of the children were 
imperfectly protected. One day I found three suffer- 
ing from smallpox in the same bed. They all re- 
covered, but their mother showed none of the terror she 
would have felt if they had been ill of cholera. They 
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belonged, I think, to a family of which six little ones 
were soon afterwards (when playing in a room into 
which they had been locked) all burnt alive. This 
disaster, it may be well supposed, created a " great 
sensation " in the parish, which presently came together 
in crowds, filling the whole church, where I gave a 
lecture on "hell fire," which I ventured to assure 
them was no chemical flame prepared for the con- 
tinuous torture of the "bad," but ever burned to 
consume the evil that was in the world, and might 
come to be felt even here by any who consciously 
defied that pleading love of God who would deliver 
them from it. 

Pastoral visitation, indeed, reveals notable experi- 
ences, and provides many opportunities for a " word 
in season." I was for some time supported in mine 
by " the Prophet " Maurice. He came to me one day 
saying that he had few opportunities of visiting the 
sick poor while minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street 
(which has no district attached to it), and would be 
glad if I would permit him to see some in St. Luke's. 
u Glad " ! It was I who had cause to be thankful, as 
well as those by whose bedsides he prayed. He also 
took our "Mothers' Meeting" for a while, and I sat 
among them while he expounded the Scriptures. I 
shall never forget, moreover (though I wish I had 
taken notes of it at the time), a lecture he gave in 
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our schoolroom on " Caliban," for whom those who 
anywise apprehended it mast ever afterwards have felt 
a soft place in their hearts. Before Maurice departed 
he honoured me by a request that I would take his 
place as chairman of the Home, now the " Maurice 
Girls' Home," in Charlotte Street. " Take his place," 
indeed! No one has done that here, though I still 
imperfectly preside at the committee meetings of this 
institution, which he founded while at St. Peter's, 
Vere Street. It is profoundly gratifying, however, 
to see that writings of his which helped to teach 
teachers while he lived are now being reproduced in 
cheap editions, and thus read by a generation ignorant 
of the living words he first wrote. 

I was extremely happy in the congregation which 
presently worshipped at St. Luke's. That in the 
evening was very fairly characteristic of the district, 
while in the morning there was a marked attendance 
of thoughtful Christians, among whom were divers 
well-known physicians, men of science, and members 
of the Legislature, including the chief "Whips" on 
both sides. I was, too, gladdened by the sympathy 
I received from not a few distinguished men who 
preached for me. Dr. Goulburn most kindly filled 
the pulpit on several successive "St. Luke's Days," 
and Jowett once every year during the latter part 
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of my incumbency. At other times I was helped 
by Dr. Hook, Stopford Brooke, J. E. Green, Llewelyn 
Davies, and Page Boberts, who, indeed, came intend- 
ing to be a permanent colleague, but was whisked 
off to Eye, in Suffolk, before he had settled himself 
in our saddle. I was exceedingly fortunate, too, 
in my assistant curates. Among them were Stanley 
Leathes, John Oakley, and Wace, to the last two 
of whom I gave their titles to deacon's orders. 
D'Almaine, Langston, and Scrymgour also began 
their work at St. Luke's. 

When I first went there we had " pew renters," 
divers of whom were publicans in the neighbourhood 
who did not attend service, but took this way of 
saying to themselves that they were members of 
the Established Church. After I had made ours 
" free and open," cut down the high seats, and set 
up a full choral service, I became aware of a sus- 
picion that we were about to become full-blown 
"ritualists" by the invasion of a score or so of 
young men, who distributed themselves in the con- 
gregation, and by means of their bowings and other 
gestures tried to encourage what they considered to 
be a right action among our worshippers; but they 
gave it up after the futile example of a few Sundays. 
I had, by the way, more than a weekly celebration 
(one choral) of the Holy Communion, with a growing 
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number of devout communicants. These gesticu- 
lating gentlemen, however, certainly did not add 
to the reverence of our atmosphere. Two or three 
of them penetrated even into our vestry. A "cas- 
socked " enthusiast once suddenly presented him- 
self there while the whole choir was standing ready 
to march into church. He was a total stranger to 
me, and obtrusively persistent in offering his assist- 
ance, saying, " Let me do something." As he was 
conspicuously dirty as well as impudent in his manner, 
I couldn't help replying, " If you want to do anything 
plainly desirable, I would advise you to go home and 
wash your face." We had to wait several minutes 
before the boys of the choir recovered from their 
appreciation of the wisdom with which I spoke. 

Augustus Tamplin became our organist for some 
time, and was simply a magician with his instrument. 
Ours was a very good one, and had a " Vox Humana " 
stop, which, indeed, he himself had caused to be made 
for us in Paris. With this he worked wonders. I 
am not partial to "voluntaries" before a hymn, but 
Tamplin was pardonably fond of them. I shall never 
forget one day when we happened to have as one 
of our hymns " The Son of God goes forth to war." 
Our organist began with an " Echo " stop which pro- 
duced the effect of distant harmony, far up the street, 
and then grew clearer till it seemed to stop outside 
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the church, when the "Vox Humana" rose, singing 
the melody of the tune. Tamplin could play upon 
anything. I believe he could have brought music 
out of a chest-of-drawers. Our musical services, by 
the way, started those which have become famous 
in the church of my good departed friend, Nugent 
Wade, at St. Anne's, Soho. But I confess to having 
become turned against ours under the creeping pres- 
sure of organist and choirmaster (who would have 
changed the whole thing into a " performance "), and 
so one day, when the Nicene Creed had taken eleven 
minutes to be got through, I determined on a coup 
d'4tat t and cut the music down into a congregational 
shape, to my own comfort and that of my fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

We had a good many Eoman Catholics in the 
parish. Thus I made friends with a succession of 
priests belonging to the church in Warwick Street, 
and when I came across a poor sick Irishman ob- 
viously needing spiritual ministration, used to send 
for one of these gentlemen to attend to him. Hence 
I became acquainted with Monsignor Talbot, who 
was mpst sympathetic. I well .recollect, however, 
the perplexity of some Irish beggars when they found 
him sitting one day with me in the room beneath 
our church where I used to interview applicants for 
relief. Before long I started the " St. James's and 

c 
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Soho Charity Organisation Society," of which Sir 
William Fraser became our first chairman, and the 
phases of imposture revealed were almost incredibly 
audacious. I remember one man who said he was 
a painter, and that, while standing on a step-ladder 
decorating a shop in Regent Street, had had it pushed 
from under him by a blind man, led by a dog. This 
caused him to fall and break his arm, which was 
unsuccessfully set at the Middlesex Hospital, and 
needed to be broken again before it could be mended. 
He gave several well-known names of people in the 
neighbourhood as references for his respectability. 
I told him to bring written notes from them. On 
his appearing next day with what purported to be 
these, I said I would see the writers myself, and then 
probably assist him. He was profuse in his thanks, 
and called again the following morning. Will it be 
believed that he had counted on my not being as 
good as my word ? The whole thing was a " plant/' 
None of his referees knew anything about the rascal, 
who had forged their letters. Some exhibitions of 
self-confidence, however, were not confined to sheer 
begging imposture. On one occasion our C. 0. S. 
Committee needed a clerk, and we received a large 
number of letters in answer to an advertisement. 
Among our applicants was^ an Irishman, who insisted 
on a testimonial from Loijl B— — being read. It 
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ran as follows, as well as I can remember the words : 
"I have known Mr. So-and-So for some years, and 
have always found him to fail in the discharge of any 
duty which he professed himself ready to attempt." 

The lay officials at St. Luke's were most loyal and 
effective. Mr. Gilson, who blew our organ, worked 
for Messrs. Delarue, chiefly in making pocket-books, 
one of which he was kind enough to present me with 
every year. He was a great student, and well read 
in current English literature (not magazines), which 
he criticised shrewdly. Mr. Orme, our clerk, was a 
skilled artificer, so distinguished in mounting photo- 
graphs, &c„ &c, that some taken of Napoleon the Third 
(and much prized by the Empress Eugenie) were com- 
mitted to his hands. But no stranger was allowed to 
enter his workshop, lest the secrets of his craft should 
be discovered. He has now retired, and is the re- 
spected member of a city company, where (as a guest) 
I have met him at dinner. Our " Youths' Club " 
was presided over by my friend Mr. Ashmead, and 
subject to a committee of exclusively severe boys, so 
eager to put their rules in force that, when I had to 
prepare a set of printed regulations for their guidance, 
I cunningly drew up a list so worded that it was 
almost impossible to break one of them. Our evening 
schools were a great success ; and being myself now 
■" emeritus " as far as insistent strenuous night-teach- 
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ing is concerned, have often selfishly wished that some 
of my good young assistant curates knew how long 
and hard my wife and I had worked at it by gas- 
light — year after year. 

A word about our " Working Man's Club." I was 
much interested in this movement long ago (with 
Henry Solly, Lord Lyttleton, Auberon Herbert, and 
Miss Swanwick), and started one at St. Luke's. We 
were very few at first, and some of the men asked me 
to enlist the patronage of certain great people in 
St. James's parish. This I flatly refused to do, saying 
that if they could not stand upon their own legs they 
deserved to fall. They presently, indeed, borrowed 
money of Henry Hoare, which was repaid. But the 
club grew, and only the other day I met Thomas Try 
(our first secretary more than thirty years ago) in the 
Marylebone Road, who told me that he still had the 
original minute-book, and that the club, which had 
long migrated from St. Luke's, had now some 500 
paying members. They have two or three times asked 
me to dinner, and while they drank beer themselves, 
put a bottle of wine before my chair. 

My chief intercourse with working men at St. Luke's 
came during an effort to raise an artisans' brigade of 
volunteers. A number of them whom I had come to 
know well in my ministry, and at social debates held 
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in a room under the church (not so common then as 
they are now), came to me with a request that I would 
get up a corps. Willingly, but they must submit to 
a smart drilling. When I had entered the names of 
about a hundred, I went to the Wellington Barracks 
and hired a couple of severe corporals, who came two 
or three evenings a week to our schoolroom and set 
to work with a will. Our men were as good as gold, 
subjecting themselves to the most peremptory handling. 
At last they were licked into such promising shape 
that their ambition came to the ears of the then Lord 
Elcho, who commanded the " London Scottish." We 
were of course not enrolled, and had no officers 
(barring myself and the two corporals), and as there 
were divers Scots among us, his lordship called on 
me and asked whether we would join his corps. I 
objected, saying that I hoped to see an artisan brigade 
dressed in blousea But he was not to be gainsaid, 
and going to our schoolroom one evening (when I 
was not there), persuaded the men to march off to 
hia quarters. Next night, when I went down, only 
one man was present. His name was Moore. This 
was disappointing, but, though I hate puns, I could 
not help saying, " Never mind ; we shall be ' more ' 
presently ," and gave out in the parish that I was 
ready to begin enlisting again. So our second corps 
grew up, and eventually joined the 19th Middlesex 
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(of which Hughes was colonel), when we won the 
Dudley prize at Wimbledon, and had a champagne 
supper in our schoolroom to follow it, at which none 
drank too much. There were several satisfactory 
indications of our men's respect for discipline during 
our growth. We had no rifles, of course, at first, but 
in time were told that we were fit for them, and 
fetched two or three cabloads, which we stacked in 
a ready-prepared armoury. At the first distribution 
of our weapons one was laid hold of by a recent 
recruit who had no business to have it, but he was 
summarily disarmed, and with common consent turned 
out of the place. Next week he was brought up 
before the magistrate in Marlborough Street for dis- 
orderly conduct while wearing the uniform of a well- 
known London corpa Talking of uniforms, Hughes 
and I invented a cheap one— blouse and cap, which 
cost about seventeen shillings. Followed by a tail of 
our men, I went to the War Office in Pall Mall, and 
after showing this Gallican equipment to the autho- 
rities, got leave to have it worn. But in a few 
months our corps (yielding to a love of finery) met 
together and condemned it, preferring the smarter 
dress in which volunteers were beginning to display 
themselves in the streets. Still, we were not wholly 
given to ornament, since a few of us had grown so 
anxious to smell powder that they found their way 
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into Italy and joined Garibaldi, in whose service, I 
was told afterwards, one or; two of .them were killed. 
Thus the St. Luke's Eifles had the (then) singular 
honour of having shed some of their blood — not that 
any volunteers would be slow to do so if occasion 
arose. What a reserve army of sharpshooters their 
" movement " has provided the country with ! They 
have created Wimbledon and Bisley. Even Eobin 
Hood (if he woke up) would stare at a man who could 
squat on the top of the Marble Arch and hit a tea- 
tray in Tottenham Court Eoad. 

I was chaplain to our corps, but when the First 
City of London Artillery Volunteers asked the Bishop 
to recommend them a chaplain and nominated me, 
I had the honour of filling that post, and when they 
attend a "church parade" at St. Philip's, wear my 
" long-service " medal. 

While going about my work at St. Luke's I came 
to know most of the rooms in the place, and one 
day put my knowledge to unexpected account. A 
pupil teacher had been garroted, and ran (flustered) 
into my room under the church to tell me. "What 
was he like ? " I said. She described him. Feeling 
certain that I knew the rascal, I hurried off to 
the nearest police court, and (telling my tale) asked 
for three constables, saying, "Put one at the front- 
door of such-and-such a house, another in the yard 
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behind it, and let the third go with me into its 
second-floor back. He will find the man there." 
Sure enough, there he was. He burst out crying 
and protesting that we had made a mistake (some 
of these garroters are great cowards), but the girl 
swore to him, and he got three months within two 
hours after his commission of the offence. Of course, 
a clergyman must not use personal force in repress- 
ing crime. I never did but once, when I caught 
a son of Belial conducting himself outrageously on 
the stairs leading up to the girls' schoolroom, and 
(I was strong in those days) broke my stick over 
his back. That afternoon, meeting Mr. Knox, the 
magistrate in Great Marlborough Street, whom I 
knew, I told him what I had done, adding that I 
expected to be brought up before him for assault. 
"Not a bit," he replied; "I only wish you would 
do it again." 

I made great friends with several cabmen while 
at St. Luke's, and here I must interpolate some 
experience I had (years later) with the keeper of 
a "Shelter." Talking with him, he asked if I 
would lend him a " good " book, as he was very 
fond of reading. So I gave him what I thought 
would suit his taste. On calling a little while 
afterwards, I asked him how he liked it. "Well, 
sir," he said, "it is very nice, but would you give 
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me something rather stiffer ? " Upon this, in a few 
days, I presented him with a copy of "Butler's 
Analogy," which (a very good one) I had bought at 
a stall in Whitechapel for sixpence. It was some 
time before I saw him again. " How are you ? " 
I then said. "Oh sir, bad; I've had an attack of 
brain fever. Perhaps you wouldn't mind lending me 
a little poetry " — which I did, and am glad to know 
he is well. During the late " strike," being in the 
country, I wrote to a cabman friend of mine asking 
if he could await my wife and myself at Liverpool 
Street, and received the following reply: "Dear 
Sir, — I am extremely sorry that I shall be unable 
to meet you. Unfortunately I am out on strike. 
I am afraid you will find some difficulty in obtain- 
ing a cab at L'pool Street, as they are all out on 

strike. Your obliged and obedient servant, ." 

So I telegraphed for a small 'bus, and left a crowd 
of perplexed people at the station. 

Though while at Drinkstone I had compiled and 
printed a small collection of family prayers (in words 
of two syllables) for the private use of illiterate 
peasants, it was at St. Luke's that I first ventured 
into public type, putting forth while there a volume 
of sermons which went through two editions, and 
were reproduced in America without my knowledge, 
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or the receipt of a halfpenny. But I must not 
complain, for they have brought me the kindliest 
communications. Only the other day a clergyman 
from Philadelphia looked into my vestry at St. 
Philip's, Regent Street, to thank me for the volume 
published thirty years before. Curiously enough, I 
was going to call it "Ecce Homo/' but fortunately 
did not. One of my critics, however, in reviewing 
my book, said that evidently I had availed myself 
of that work — which appeared some time after- 
wards. I also in 1861 sent my first paper to a 
magazine (Chambers's Journal), and shall not easily 
forget the delighted surprise with which I saw it 
in type, and afterwards received a cheque for £$, 
as the price at which it was put. Better still, it 
led to my knowing James Payn (now a great friend), 
who then edited Chambers's, and for whom I. have 
since written not a few (unsigned) essays in the 
CornhilL My small literary efforts, however, have 
been made at odd times, in hours of leisure, which 
is my excuse for a working parson putting out a 
volume of "Holiday Papers." While on a tour, 
not knowing enough of botany or anything else 
in which intelligent observers are interested, I often 
amusje myself with making notes and jotting down 
notions of what is going on around me. This has, 
indeed, proved itself of no little use, financially, 
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since (by appearing afterwards in newspapers or 
magazines) it has mainly met the cost of agreeable 
visits to California, Egypt, Norway, Switzerland, 
Sinai, Palestine, and elsewhere, beside bringing me 
pleasant acquaintances and even dear friends, not 
least among whom I reckoned Zabriskie Gray, Dean 
of the Theological Faculty at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. I did not know so much of Phillips 
Brooks, whom I visited at Boston, and who, the 
last time I saw him, communicated (as did also 
Dr. Asa Gray), before sailing home (he refused to 
take any part in the service), at my church. In 
his death thousands had a great loss. He was a 
brave and most spiritually minded man. 

To go back to St. Luke's. Among our " secular " 
works (though I hate to hear this word balanced 
against "religious," as if there could be anything 
undivine in the kingdom of God), we were among 
the first to have "Children's Dinners;" not full 
basins which enable poor scholars to do battle with 
hunger, but dainty meals with flowers on the table, 
around which sickly little folks from crowded homes 
might sit, and (after appreciated grace) see orthodox 
joints skilfully carved, and be served with delicate 
slices suited to their sensitive taste. It was from 
Victor Hugo that we got the hint. The filling of 
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the belly to encourage the brain (a wise procedure) 
is quite another thing. Our small guests were not 
counted as scholars, and I don't think we taught 
them anything beyond behaviour at meals. Later 
on, when I was chairman of a Board School dis- 
trict committee at St. George's in the East, having 
some 7000 children in daily attendance within our 
area, we had to look out for such as were sheerly 
" destitute," and fed them through an arrangement 
with cook-shops, whence they were supplied with 
bowls of thick soup, " werry filling at the price." 
Our St. Luke's young invalids were treated like 
little ladies and gentlemen. In connection with 
these dinners we had a " sick kitchen " of the 
ordinary sort. 

I had a notable experience with our "Clothing 
Club," which contained ninety-seven members, bound 
to buy severely useful articles at certain shops 
when they received their payments (with interest) 
at Christmas. This sort of thing is, or ought to 
be, played out. I called our depositors together 
and asked them whether the club should go on as 
it was, or I should take care of their money for 
them, paying it back (without interest) when they 
pleased. They all chose my plan, and in a few 
weeks we had 1600 on our booka Presently I 
got an officer of the National Penny Bank to see 
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to this business, and the "charity" element dis- 
appeared from the matter. Our Sunday Schools 
were not bad, but I confess that I never felt eager 
about these religious institutions, since they fail to 
encourage parents in bringing their children to wor- 
ship with them, and tend to make them look on 
the school and church as consecrated nurseries, 
where their boys and girls will be kept out of 
mischief for two or three hours on Sunday morning, 
leaving paterfamilias to smoke his pipe and read 
Lloyd's in peace. I know that I am a heretic in 
this matter — but so it is. 

We did not, anyhow, troop all our children into 
church, and those that went were sent away before 
the sermon. As to attendance there, such were the 
uninviting surroundings of our building and the re- 
pulsive clangings of our solitary bell (which I cut 
down), that I could not help feeling the presence of 
any worshipper or hearer to be not conventional but 
genuine. We thus had a devout and attentive congre- 
gation. I was much shocked, though, once, to have a 
man come to me saying that through my preaching 
his wife had been driven into a madhouse. I natu- 
rally asked what I had uttered to produce so disas- 
trous a result by my words. "Well," replied the 
husband, "you got up into the pulpit and said, 
'If any man will not work, neither shall he eat/ " 
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I was glad in being able to refer my friend to 
St. Paul. 

Our magnum opus (not accomplished) at St. Lukes 
was the clearing away of a nest of unsavoury 
crowded courts at the bottom of Berwick Street, and 
the making of a new roadway from Oxford Street to- 
wards Charing Cross. This has been often proposed 
or projected, though not exactly by the line I had 
thought of, and some day perhaps the London County 
Council will get it done. I cannot now go into all 
the details of my scheme which crowd upon me as I 
begin to recall the matter, but I pause in looking back 
at the audacity of an obscure district incumbent in 
thinking of it at all And yet it was no mere dream 
on my part. I enlisted the sympathy of the late 
Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley), and got him to head 
an influential deputation to the vestry of St. James's in 
support of the project. In short, the thing was almost 
done, and came to nothing at last only through the 
adverse vote of "one man" in that body — who 
had promised me his support. We had got so far as 
to have plans drawn of the route, as well as an 
architectural picture made of the houses which were 
to line the new street. I had also interviewed 
golden potentates in the " City " whence it seemed 
probable that needful money could be drawn. I laid 
my plans, moreover, before Lord Eedesdale, then chair- 
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man of committees in the House of Lords, who ap- 
proved. The necessary Bill was to be introduced in 
the Upper House, and when I told one of my eager 
company-promoting supporters what I had done, he 
said, " Why, this is almost as good as getting a second 
reading." At last all depended upon a final decision 
of the St. James's vestry, and on the eventful day I 
(being then personally powerless) went into the country 
and spent it at the vicarage of my friend Lebas at 
Bedfont, having left directions that the result should 
be telegraphed to me there. I strolled about in the 
road outside his house in high-strung expectation, till 
a dawdling boy (who picked up a stone to throw at 
a sparrow, not knowing then that I was to be the 
recipient of his message) handed me its flimsy yellow 
vehicle, which said that the motion had been lost by one 
vote. So the whole fabric, which had taken months of 
anxious work to rear, fell hopelessly to the ground, and 
all I reaped was a box of excellent cigars sent to 
me by my enthusiastic " company-promoter." The 
thing ended (literally) in smoke. And very good 
smoke it was. 

I was more fortunate in cricket. We had a club at 
St. Luke's, of which I had been chosen president, but 
we had no place to play in, at least not for long. 
Again and again we pitched our wickets in the 
Kegent's Park, to be always ordered peremptorily away 
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by liveried keepers. At last I bethought me of writ- 
ing to Lord John Manners, then supreme over Woods 
and Forests (or whatever the office was), remembering 
how in Cambridge days he had posed as a friend of 
" Young England." I put our difficulties before him, 
and (Hurrah !) received a note giving us permission to 
play in the Park. We went down next day, and, as 
usual, a man with a gold band round his cap ordered 
us off . . . when I produced my letter — and we 
finished our game. This soon came to be known, and 
a score of clubs besieged the office till they got leave 
too. Thus a portion of the Park was eventually set 
apart for cricket, and remains sacred to it to this day. 
I never pass the place without thinking of the little 
team of St. Luke's boys who had been so often re- 
buked for daring to pitch their wickets there some 
thirty years ago. 

To return, for a moment, to the St. James's vestry. 
I scored off them once. It was during a smallpox 
epidemic. Having inspected the arrangements they 
had made for the disinfection of clothes and bedding, 
I found them to be absurdly inadequate. There had 
been several cases of the disease among club servants 
(little did the members know), and sheets, blankets, 
&c, &c, were taken in a wooden truck from Pall Mall 
to the Poor House, and there put into a receptacle 
provided to kill the vermin with which divers casuals 
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were often found to be infested. But it was not near 
large enough, and the heat applied for the purpose 
was insufficient. Not being a member of the vestry 
I waited upon that body and laid the matter before 
them. Most of those present expressed their incredu- 
lity, so I asked one of them to come with me and see 
for himself what was being done. He . came, and the 
result was that a proper disinfecting apparatus soon 
replaced the paupers' box. 

The Established Church has been able in some re- 
spects to give and take with Nonconformists. They gave 
us " watch-nights," and have taken to holding " harvest 
festivals." Some of my enthusiastic lay helpers at 
St. Luke's excelled themselves in providing for these 
last. Once they kept their decorations dark from me, 
and when I went into the church to conduct an early 
service on an ornamental day, found the chancel be- 
hind the rails so filled with shrubs in pots, reaching 
up to my head, that I (irreverently) thought of " wood- 
shooting," and almost felt that my proper equipment 
should have been jacket and gaiters instead of clerical 
" robes." These floral church embellishments are often 
overdone. The other day I took a decorated wedding 
in a London church where a palm-tree filled the pulpit. 
I could not help saying to the good vicar that I hoped 
when his disciples resorted to him on Sunday for 
spiritual food they did not find leaves only. 
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In regard to "watch-nights/' or "midnight ser- 
vices " (as they are called by church folk), I am in 
two minds. Some people come then who seem to 
think that they have thus done their devotional duty 
for the year. Ours at St. Luke's were crowded by 
many who did not attend again. They were several 
times unseemly. Once our worthy virger said to me, 
" That was a fine congregation last night, sir. We 
had a Dean, and — (reflectively) two dogs." The sen- 
sational appetite has invaded the House of God, and 
when I read of a " magic-lantern " brought into it 
for the purpose of representing the scene on Calvary 
(which has never been really painted), I fear that a 
gaping love of display must sometimes take the place 
of devotion. 

I built boys' and girls' schools while at St. Luke's, 
and we passed the Government inspections with great 
credit. The building is now pulled down and re- 
placed by the Pulteney Board Schools, of which I 
(coming into these parts again) have been a manager 
for several years. When I look at the present edifice 
and remember the hateful begging ordeal I had to go 
through in providing its predecessor, I feel a growing 
reluctance to join with many of my brethren in crying 
out at Board Schools. The clergy of the Church began 
he present national elementary education, but (barring 
exceptionally circumstanced places) efforts to retain it 
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in their own exclusive hands is like pumping against 
a sinking ship. I shall have more to say about this 
when recording some St.-George's-in-the-East expe- 
riences. Meanwhile the old system was fast making 
the parson into a tax-gatherer (like Matthew before 
his conversion), and the insistent teaching of the Cate- 
chism in London schools, in hope that their scholars 
would grow up into sound church men and women, 
seems to me to have signally failed, since the adult 
generation who have been brought up in our national 
schools come so short in orthodoxy as (mostly) to 
absent themselves from church altogether. Where 
(on Sunday) are those 300 or 400 boys I found 
coughing in the gallery when I first went to St. 
Luke's? I am inclined to suspect that the com- 
pulsory sitting on hard benches at the end of a half- 
empty building, through service and sermon, year after 
year, was far more likely to set them against than 
attract them to it when they became free to act 
for themselves. 

I have been always, I will not say * fortunate " in 
getting appreciable "holidays" every autumn, for a 
hard-working parson has a "right" to them, and, 
aince he knows no Sabbath rest himself, ought to be 
granted as much as a layman— with fifty-two days 
in addition. My hands at home are always full, or 
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seemingly glued to the crank; but when they are 
emptied or withdrawn the wheel manages to turn 
round, and (along with the sense of recreation) I 
become wholesomely aware that the tide ebbs and 
flows much as usual in my little creek of labour. If 
possible, it is best to get right away when the day of 
departure arrives, and to make no arrangement for 
the forwarding of letters. My outings when at St. 
Luke's were very varied, but the most vivid of them 
came when I went (in the autumn of Sedan) to the 
" seat of war " for the Guardian, in order that I might 
send some report on the " sick and wounded " to its 
readers. But no letter-writer, however graphic, can 
find words to paint the picture which he sees when he 
visits them. The pity of it was that they were all so 
young. The focus of another holiday lay in the Salt 
Lake City, where plenty (Brigham Young included) 
were old enough to have survived the fire of fanati- 
cism, but were bitterly bigoted and unscrupulous. 
The most notorious of the Mormon " bishops " whom 
I saw there was Lee, then believed to be guilty 
of murder; but he was quite at liberty. After- 
wards he was apprehended, tried, and hung. The 
" pleasantest " of my tours were in Switzerland, which 
my wife and I knew well before it became as 
accessible to Londoners as (say) the Pennine Range 
— wherever that is. And all should rejoice in 
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the cheapness of "Cook," who opens doors into 
glacier and alp, though the delightful, easy-going, 
roomy old days of Swiss walking have become pre- 
historic. The " stay-at-homes " one feels for most are 
the thousands of children who spend their autumn 
holiday in the hot gritty streets, and the needy over- 
worked parson in the poorer parts of London who 
cannot get away for a Sunday's outing, like many an 
artisan, nor take a tram into the suburbs when his 
daily business is over (it never is), but lives, so to 
speak, in the factory where he works at his calling. 
In his case, if he has no clerical colleague, it seems 
hard that (while he makes arrangement with' a 
neighbour for some occasional duties, which can be 
discharged only by men in holy orders) he cannot 
sometimes engage the services of a devout orthodox 
lay friend to help him while he recruits himself for 
his work by a Sunday's absence. As it is, the Bishop 
of London has " half " ordained certain " readers " to 
assist in conducting worship within consecrated build- 
ings ; but they can only take an " additional " service, 
or help by preaching in church while the minister is 
present. Thus they are unable (by aid rendered there) 
to give him a much-needed " holiday," which would 
restore him, filled with fresh vigour, to the spiritual 
advantage of all parties concerned. 

Talking of lay interest in the Church, I might 
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remark that while I was at St. Luke's I received 
invitations to read papers or speak at several Church 
Congresses (I think I have been asked to do this at 
eight), and have always come away with a feeling 
that the " Working Men's Meeting," as it is called, 
has never been duly realised. Instead of filling the 
hall with them, to be talked to by chosen divines, I 
should like to see artisans invited to the platform 
while the clergy and their clerical friends sat below. 
Selected wage-earning speakers should have due time 
to prepare their utterances, and then a "Working 
Men's Meeting" would be a reality, and import a 
wholesome fresh factor into the clerical gathering. 
" Turn about " is fair play. 

One of the drawbacks to a London clergyman's 
interest in his work is felt after the death of a member 
of his flock whom he has visited through perhaps a 
long illness, but is then carried off to be buried in a 
suburban cemetery, and has the last solemn words 
said over him by a weary chaplain who knows 
nothing of the mourners among whom he stands. 
These funerals are indeed deadly. "What can you 
feel," said one of these clerics to me once, " when you 
have to read the solemn burial chapter twenty times 
in a day to people you have never seen before ? " 
Lately I officiated at one of these "interments," and 
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of course asked the chaplain on duty for leave to do 
so. Poor man, he was waiting in the vestry, reading 
a yellow novel "Leave, indeed!" he said. "I 
have got to do it eight times more this afternoon." 
On that same occasion, as I walked before a weeping 
procession by the side of the head-sexton, he asked 
me to guess how many times he had looked into a 
grave. I gruffly declined. The question was put as 
if it had been an entertaining mortuary riddle — and he 
answered it himself : " Upwards of thirty thousand." 
" Many of your family ? " I inquired. " Not one," he 
replied; "I have officiated in this place for years, 
and brought up eight children, who are all doing 
well. They were, every one of them, born here." 
He chattered on as if the words in a well-known 
sentence had been transposed in respect to his own 
household, and ran, "In the midst of death we 
are in life." On another occasion, when I had 
been asked to help a chaplain, I found seven coffins 
waiting in the cemetery chapel to have the first 
portion of the service read over them together, and 
was startled to hear the sexton whisper to me, 
"All brethren, sir." What an astonishing fraternal 
visitation ! I thought to myself. And what a number 
of survivors remain to the family ! I had fancied 
for the moment that my informant was bursting 
with strange intelligence, whereas he was only letting 
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me know that those then brought for interment 
were all "malea" We had no funerals, of course, 
at St. Luke's, though a few times the body of a 
departed parishioner was brought into the church 
on the way to its last resting-place. But I was 
once inadvertently present at an Irish wake, and 
a more unrefined, gin-scented spectacle I never 
witnessed. A bricklayer's labourer had been acci- 
dentally killed, and his widow received compensation 
in the shape of fifty pounds. This brought about his 
distinguished obsequies, and left a margin which kept 
half the court where he had lived drunk for a week. 

I cannot recall my funereal experiences at St. 
Luke's without speaking of the kindly counsel and 
encouragement given to me by Bishop Tait during 
our battle with the cholera. They were no dis- 
tant episcopal monitions that I received, but he 
had me to his house in St. James's Square and 
talked over the plans we were adopting for the 
plague's defeat. His personal visitation of St. 
George's in the East while it raged in the place 
will not soon be forgotten. "Tait Street" is one 
memorial of his ministration there, when he went 
about cheering sufferers and workers alike. 

He not only overlooked but used his clergy. 
Once he requested me to ask Lord Salisbury, who 
then, with his family, frequently attended my church, 
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and was a communicant there, to confer an Indian 
bishopric on r a certain man (not myself) whom he 
thought fit for the post. But it had been already 
filled up. 

On another occasion the Archbishop set me to 
preach at the entrance of Cremorne Gardens (at 
that time in full blast), to the crowd which assembled 
there. I well remember that function. When I 
took my place on the top of a convenient rubbish - 
heap, which served as a pulpit, I asked a bystander 
whether the preacher had been much interrupted. 
" Well," he said, " there is a man with a horn 
who sometimes comes." Happily I was enabled to 
deliver my address without this accompaniment. 

We had daily service at St. Luke's, but no one 
came, and I deeply felt the disadvantage of the stiff 
congregational structure which marks our Liturgy 
when only two or three worshippers are present. 
I know that a "shortened form" has already been 
legalised, but something else is wanted which would 
enable the voice of prayer to go up daily from 
a church without the minister having to wait in 
vain for the responses which are needed in order to 
make the service complete. There is often a painful 
solution of continuity in the present arrangement, 
though the reading of the Bible aloud by him alone 
in church brings r fresh phases of its beauty and 
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wisdom to his mind, and perhaps leads to his better 
acquaintance with some portions of it than he would 
have made in his study. I had daily service also at 
St. George's, but when I began it at St. Philip's 
(where I now am) not a soul attended, and once my 
colleague was stopped by a stranger who came in for 
private meditation, and said it interrupted him. 

It was during my ministry at St. Luke's that I lost, 
in contiguous weeks, my dear father and mother, and 
found myself responsible for the old home, with its 
rookery, fields, mere, and " garden that I loved." 
There are few sensations in life to be compared with 
that which arrives on finding one's self suddenly in 
the front rank, the next to be swept down — when the 
Mower comes. I sometimes hear the " swish " of his 
scythe. Meanwhile " Bartonmere " has been a* haven 
of rest, a door of escape, for my wife and myself, 
when hard pressed with anxious work, and (with the 
back of my hand) I have enjoyed making agricultural 
experiments in a small way, and trying to bring the 
country producer and town consumer into direct touch. 
This by the way, for I must set down a word or two 
about it before I have done. Let us return to St. 
Luke's. I am almost ashamed to think of the pre- 
sents I received before I went to St. George's in the 
Bast. The boys of our Youths* Club gave me a 
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pair of handsome bronze candlesticks ; the volunteers, 
a gold and mother-o'-pearl card-case; and once, & 
propos of nothing particular, there was started a 
"penny" subscription (hundreds gave) to buy me 
some " vases," happily not broken yet. But the great 
kindness shown to me at my departure was a portrait 
of myself by Watts (presented to my wife), and given 
by our congregation, Lord Kensington being chairman 
of the committee which saw to my reception of this 
honour. I have received also several most kindly 
wordfed " addresses." One, highly decorated and already 
framed, hangs at Bartonmere. The others are among 
the treasures in my desk. The painting of the pic- 
ture, by the way, revealed the procedure of our great 
artist, who seated me in a chair, looked at my reflec- 
tion in a glass, studied me from the farther end of 
his studio, and then (full of talk all the time), having 
put on a pair of spectacles, slowly inspected my face 
within the distance of a few inches. The rapidity 
with which he painted when he had once begun was 
wonderful, but he obliterated the first result. After 
this, however, he required, I think, only five sittings. 
The portrait was exhibited in the Academy, and re- 
ceived due praise for its execution. 



CHAPTER III 

ST. GEORGE'S IN THE EAST 

The " cure " of St. George's in the East having been 
offered to, and declined by, one of my colleagues (who, 
after visiting it, brought back an unflattering account 
of the place), I was tempted to accept it myself. * The 
Bishop of London (Jackson), in talking the matter 
over with me, said that if he had been twenty years 
younger than he was, and were in my position, he 
would go there himself; and thus, though I sorely 
felt leaving beloved St. Luke's, I struck my tent and 
marched to the east, where I worked for some ten 
years, finding the greatest sympathy from the officials 
of and residents in my new parish. Its church is a 
grand structure, having been built at about the same 
time as St. Martin's in the Fields, and by the same 
architect. I had officiated in it once, years before, 
during the famous riots, when the rector (Bryan King) 
had left, and my old friend Hansard was in charge, 
having been sent there by Bishop Tait. On this 
occasion he preached and I read prayers. Then it 

was that I realised the nature of the disturbances 

60 
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which had taken place, as being theological and not 
purely mischievous. The church was packed by 
ardent " protestants " (many of them armed with 
prayer-books), who, while a surpliced choir in the 
gallery chanted the psalms, read them aloud at the 
top of their voices. There never was such a con- 
scientious congregational row. When Dean Stanley 
came to preach for me shortly after my induction, 
and I remarked that ours was a hearty service, he 
replied, with one of his characteristic glances, " Ah ! 
but nothing like what it was" Hansard had some 
curious experiences at St. George's. On one occasion, 
when he had to waik from the pulpit to the Com- 
munion Table, and passed, as usual, through a double 
line of aggrieved parishioners, one man said to him 
in a loud whisper, " Jesuit ; " the next, " Puseyite ; " 
the third, " Roman Catholic ; " . the fourth (feeling 
that the conventional stock of reproaches had been 
exhausted, and yet not liking to withhold his mite) 
remarked, " -Toory-Loory" There were no windows 
broken in the church or adjoining rectory, but some 
boys in the gallery, who had got the range of the 
pulpit, bombarded it accurately with nuts. This was 
shortly before Hansard's day. A pew-opener told me 
that sometimes she had swept out "pretty well a 
quarter of a peck" of these projectiles on a Monday 
morning. The battery was silent when I officiated, 
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but I found that a certain red-edged book in the 
reading-desk was as obnoxious as that colour is to a 
bull, for if I showed it for a moment a growl arose 
from the whole congregation. 

That was long ago. The pastoral kindness and 
genuine piety of Lowder wore off the edge of the 
bitter animosity felt towards his ceremonialism, and 
he was buried amid the tears of his flock. I was one 
of his pall-bearers, and what I thought of him and 
his work appears in a sermon I preached the following 
Sunday, and is printed at the end of the book which 
records his " Life." We were good friends, and 
agreed to differ on many points. But though he was 
loved by many, not long before his death a wide- 
spread effort was made to bring the " Public Worship 
Act" to bear upon him. He Called at the rectory, 
and told me what was in the wind. The machinery 
of prosecution was fully prepared. So I " went for " 
the " aggrieved parishioners," and told them very 
plainly what I thought of the matter. The first 
listened to reason; the second was stubborn, and 
as he would not yield to calm sense, I gave him a 
regular " quarter-deck slanging " till he caved in, and 
(with his colleague) signed a recantation which I 
dictated, and then took to the Bishop of London. So 
the whole business fell through. But it had risen in 
no spirit of personal malevolence, and was a very 
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genuine expression of latent hostility towards exces- 
sive " ritualism " — only this was not the best way 
of showing what the promoters of the prosecution 
honestly felt. I was conscious of no bad blood in 
doing what I did, merely hitting above belt as hard 
as I could, since the thing had been nearly done. I 
confess, however, to the writing of a pungent letter to 
the " Eural Dean " who was " in it," and telling him 
what I thought of the affair. I took some pains in 
the composition of that " gravamen." 

Nothing could exceed the goodwill with which I 
was received by the officials and people of St. George's 
when I (a perfect stranger to them) went to the place. 
First I called on the churchwardens — good fellows 
both — and then, hearing of a prominent local per- 
sonage who had distinguished himself by showing 
personal violence at an interview with the retiring 
rector in the church vestry (where, I was told, some 
dispute arising about the disposal of the offertory, he 
had smashed a money-box with the poker), I paid him 
also a visit, and was received with grim surprise, as if 
he had expected me to beard him. But he presently 
took my call as a compliment, and I was happily soon 
afterwards enabled to mitigate his obvious attitude of 
"armed neutrality' 9 by doing him a small personal 
kindness. Altogether, my earliest intercourse with 
my new friends was marked by a spirit of co-opera- 
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tion. Winter was coming on, and one of the first 
things to be seen to was the warming of the church, 
then provided with two little stoves at its east end 
of no more use than a couple of night-lights. So 
I proposed to my warden colleagues that we should 
get a hot-water warming apparatus and make the 
building bearable in the coldest weather. "But," 
said they, "that will cost a large sum — £200 or 
so. If we go about to ask for it, you will come 
with us?" "No," I replied, "I cannot undertake 
any personal begging." "Who will do it, then?" 
they asked. " You two gentlemen," said I. " Will 
you come?" inquired one of them of the other. 
" Yes," was the answer, and off they started to bleed 
the chief people in the Ratcliff Highway. This was 
at about eleven o'clock. They came back at one, and 
told me that they had received promises to the amount 
of £72. The rest of the money came freely in, and 
the church was well warmed. Afterwards we found 
no difficulty in getting what was needed for several 
important improvements, though I set about one with 
considerable hesitation. That was when a wealthy 
parishioner came to me with an offer of £300 towards 
putting a memorial painted window in the church. 
This I felt did not suit the architecture of St. George's, 
and asked if he would provide mosaics in the apse 
instead. He said he would. So I had carefully 
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prepared drawings of them made. There were five, 
the central one being a crucifixion some nine feet 
high. I confess to feeling a little doubt about the 
reception of this by the vestry, which it would have 
to pass before it could be put up. Thus I called 
upon every one of its members privately with my 
painted scroll, and showed it to them. They took 
this consideration in a kindly way (some thirty in 
number), though one of them (a Jew) showed a 
little needless hesitation ; and when the day came 
for it to be laid before the assembled body, it ap- 
peared that they had all seen and approved of it. 
I was in the chair, and said nothing. Presently a 
Churchman proposed that the project should be 
adopted, a Nonconformist seconded him, and the reso- 
lution that the mosaic should be placed in the church 
was carried unanimously, and there it is now. 

I was thankful at being enabled to agree with 
my vestry colleagues in almost all the plans which 
came before them, though I was afterwards shown 
(with grins) several deep dints I had made with my 
hammer in the chairman's desk when there had been 
some needless row. Once indeed we were (as Joe 
Gargery called it) "in sunders." That was when a 
deputation came from the lower part of the parish to 
complain of certain evil smells proceeding from the 
gasworks there. I personally condoled with these 
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complainants, but (somehow) their representations were 
ignored as groundless. The premises were inspected 
by officials, and pronounced to be free from the 
nuisance objected to. I was sure that these gentle- 
men had gone at a wrong time, since the offensive 
smells were created at night. The sufferers brought 
an action against the Gas Company, which was brought 
into court. Jessell was the judge ; Henry James and 
Chitty were there ready to devour the witnesses for 
the prosecution who spoke to the nuisance, and I 
shall not forget their look when I (to the surprise 
of the audience) was put into the witness-box, and 
was able to say that I had spent the best part of one 
night squatting on the roof of a public-house which 
overlooked the gas premises, and with my own eyes 
had seen the opening of the doors of the furnaces 
from which the bad odour had issued. We won, 
and I shook hands with those members of the vestry 
who were present and had taken the side of the 
company. They half enjoyed learning (for the first 
time) about the secret nocturnal session of their 
rector. I have told this story (as I have one or two 
others) in " holiday papers," and hope to be forgiven 
for repeating it (and them) here. 

Some people have entertained a notion that the 
East of London is markedly illiterate and unrefined. 
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There never was a greater mistake. I shall not soon 
forget the surprise of a country parson friend of mine 
whom I took one day through some of our Board 
Schools, where he saw the behaviour, and heard the 
singing, of our children. I believe he half expected to 
be garroted in the Ratcliff Highway ; whence (let me 
remark in passing) I drew the best of my Sunday School 
teachers. But the intelligence of the East showed 
itself in other ways. They flocked to hear Jowett, 
who preached for me several times, and there was not 
enough sitting-room when Dean Stanley and Bishop 
Fraser came. The latter once said to me (sotto voce) 
directly after his sermon, "I'm afraid I've been a 
little over their heads, but I'd been reading a paper 
by Clifford at the Athenaeum and was full of it." 
I shall not forget his genial smile of delight when 
our junior churchwarden, Dellow, came into the vestry 
and remarked, "I'm glad you gave Clifford a good 
dressing, my Lord; I've got the article at home." 
How charming the Bishop was ! One of the last 
letters he wrote before his sudden death was to 
myself. In this he spoke of his contemplated resig- 
nation, but hoped there would be found " some corner 
in the Master's vineyard" in which he could work. 
Ignorant, unperceptive people used to say of his 
utterances at Manchester that he was always " in 
print." Why ? He did not talk more than a thou- 
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sand preachers and speakers, bat he seldom said any- 
thing publicly which was not worth publication. 

While speaking about the general intelligence of 
the East I might mention (by the way) how at our 
first choir supper the conversation turned for some 
time on a recent article in the Nineteenth Century. 
The parish Book Club (with which I had nothing 
to do) took it in. I was great friends with the 
famous Jamrach (now dead), whose "store," where 
he kept tigers "on draught," was near the rectory. 
He sold none but wild beasts, to the disappointment 
of two of Mr. Goschen's boys, whom my friend, 
Main Walrond, brought with him one day to St. 
George's that I might take them into Jamrach's to 
buy "ferrets." It was then that he displayed a 
remarkable instance of his power over small as well 
as great brutes. There was a cage full of fiercely 
jabbering monkeys in his room, into which (having 
opened its door) he thrust his hand, stirring them 
up. "They know you well," I remarked. "Never 
saw them before," he replied. " Only just come." 
I would not have put my arm in for the world. One 
day, however, I found him in tears. "What's the 
matter?" I asked. "Oh," he said, "this morning 
I sent a box to Liverpool with ' Live Tiger ' written on 
the top, and now I've received a telegram saying that 
it has got out at Eugby. I've sent off a man," he 
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added, "to shoot it." I was told afterwards that 
it was killed by a squad of volunteers who little 
expected to find such a target. Frank Buckland 
was fond of visiting Jamrach's (though I never hap- 
pened to meet him there), and one day startled the 
attendant by saying suddenly, "Fetch me a 'go' 
of hot brandy and water." The man thought it 
was for himself, but Buckland had spied a dolefully 
sick monkey down whose throat he immediately 
poured the dram. At his own house in Albany 
Street he had studied animal symptoms well. Once 
(I was very slightly acquainted with him), while 
sitting in his room, a pet monkey "joggled/' his 
cage towards me with apparently hospitable views. 
" Look out," cried his master ; " he's after your 
umbrella." Sometimes the aspect of a wild beast 
is misconstrued. James Payn was spending the day 
with us at St. George's, and, accompanied by two or 
three of his daughters, went with me into Jamrach's 
stables. On our missing one of the youug ladies we 
(somewhat anxiously) retraced our steps, to find her 
in the custody, as it were, of an ill-caged huge lion, 
which was m staring her close in the face at a narrow 
corner. But the poor beast was stone-blind. 

One most interesting phase of my work at St. 
George's was in connection with Board Schools. These 
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were sorely wanted there, as any one might have known 
who saw the swarms of children playing in the streets, 
and I hailed their advent with grateful delight. Six 
or seven (I forget which) were presently built in the 
district presided over by one committee, of which I 
was asked by the London School Board to be chair- 
man. My clerical neighbours, for one reason or 
another, had not seen their way to welcome this edu- 
cational movement with warmth, and thus when our 
managing body first met there was not a single 
clergyman of the Church (except myself) among its 
members, though several Nonconformist ministers had 
agreed to attend. This they were so slack in doing 
that by degrees they all fell off, and then I ventured 
to mention the names of divers vicars of parishes to 
the authorities, who appointed them to the places 
which had become vacant. The work was intensely 
interesting. I was asked by an influential deputation 
to become a candidate for a seat upon the Board itself, 
when I should have run with Mr. North Buxton, whom 
I had the pleasure of knowing, and whose daughters 
were members of our committee. The offer was 
tempting, but when I had ascertained the duties of 
the post I felt obliged to decline it, my hands as rector 
of the parish and chairman of half-a-dozen committees, 
&c, &c, being too full. Let me here say, once for 
all, that I deplore the long-drawn theological dispute 
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which lately divided the London Board, and look on 
its " religious curriculum " (of which many who abuse 
its schools as " godless " are inexcusably ignorant) as 
containing material upon which to base good Christian 
instruction. Among other things, by the way, it in- 
sists on children learning the Decalogue and its Gospel 
Summary by heart, and one cannot help thinking of 
the lawyer who inquired of Christ what he should 
do to inherit eternal life. He was answered by the 
question, "What is written in the law, how readest 
thou ? " and when the man replied by repeating the 
Summary now learnt by Board School children, he was 
told, " Thou hast answered right. This do, and thou 
shalt live." 

Moreover, it is hard to realise the objections made 
to a " compromise," which many sneer at as weak and 
contemptible. They forget that it is an incessantly 
present and operative divine factor in the conduct of 
the material world. Without compromise, or a balance 
of influences, the Cosmos would be dissolved. And I 
am at a loss to see why a law already operating in 
Nature, which is God's, should not prevail in the 
distribution and adaptation of the spiritual forces 
affecting His people. 

Another educational matter exercised me much at 
St. George's. We had a Foundation School (with an 
endowment of some £ I 300 a year), known as " Raine's." 
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This taught fifty boys and fifty girls (chosen by rate- 
payers), and was managed by a board of forty-five 
trustees, but had admittedly got into such a state that 
these gentlemen objected to its being put under Govern- 
ment inspection, lest it should be sentenced as ineffec- 
tive. The boys' room had no gas, but the worthy 
master had a fiddle, and on dark days, when his 
scholars could not see to read or write, he played to 
them, pour passer le temps. As rector I had a seat at 
the board, and said nothing. After a while the chair- 
man resigned (he was a good, kindly gentleman), and 
I was asked to take his place. This I could not do 
without saying that if I accepted the offer of the 
trustees I should do my best to bring about a revolu- 
tion. Still, they elected me to the chair, and the next 
day I went through the " bye-laws " with their clerk, 
and found that any trustee who had failed to put in 
an appearance for a certain time was ipso facto excom- 
municated. Seventeen had failed to satisfy this test. 
Thus I instructed our secretary to send them no more 
notices of meetings, reducing the number on the board 
to twenty-eight, presumably consisting of those gentle- 
men who had taken most interest in the institution. 
On our coming together I proposed, not that the 
schools should be put under inspection as they then 
were, but that we should apply to the Charity Com- 
missioners to provide us with a scheme under which 
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their essential features should be retained (especially 
that the children of some working people should be 
educated free of expense), have suitable buildings pro- 
vided, and first-class teachers chosen. To cut a long 
matter short, this was done. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Hammond, with whom we had to deal, 
entered sympathetically into our plans, pleased that 
we had appealed to the office and not waited to be 
pounced upon. The result is that the " Baine's 
Schools" now give an excellent education to some 
eight hundred children, in fresh buildings, and take a 
prominently leading place among similar institutions 
in the east of London. A conspicuous feature in the 
disposal of the Foundation Girls survives in the pre- 
senting one of them, by lot, every year with £100 as 
a marriage dower, if (having been in service) she can 
bring testimonials to her good conduct, and is engaged 
to be married. The marriage is celebrated in the 
parish church, and always takes place on the 1st of 
May in the presence of a great congregation. Flags 
are flown, bells rung, dinners eaten, and speeches made 
on these occasions, the whole place being en fete. The 
trustees have been kind enough to ask my wife and 
myself to these rejoicings since we left St. George's, 
and I am naturally glad to know that the teachers of 
the schools originally appointed while I was there are 
still effectively filling their respective posts. 
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Onr congregations at St. George's were fair, some- 
times very good, especially in the evening, and I had 
the pleasure of feeling that most of my fellow-wor- 
shippers were sincerely in earnest. Many of them 
were " working people," but I was naturally much 
exercised in, and distressed by, the thought that large 
numbers of these seldom or never entered a place of 
worship at all. It must be remembered, however, 
that people are now largely civilised and Christianised 
by agencies distinct from such as belong to the eccle- 
siastical process. In times past the Church was the 
chief vehicle of instructive communication between the 
learned and the ignorant, and the spiritual pastor had 
charge of his human sheep in a literal sense which it 
is difficult for us to realise now. In these days every 
eye is becoming an ear, the printed page has been 
erected into a popular pulpit, and the whole com- 
munity forms an enormous congregation. There is 
free trade in spiritual bread, and imported corn 
weakens the demand for home produce ; for, though 
the food grown in the old glebe is as good as ever, 
many samples in the market come from other fields. 
This tends to lessen a general appetite for Church 
ministrations. It should also check a tendency to 
assume that the real righteousness and worth of a 
people is to be determined by their attendance at 
public worship. " Ungodliness " is a handy stone to 
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throw. There are spots in Christendom where the 
mischievously superstitious and ignorant are assiduous 
in their ecclesiastical devotions, and the typical scene 
of mediaeval cruelty is known as an auto da fe, or " act 
of faith " — applauded by assemblages of communicants. 
But let this pass. In thinking about the hindrances 
to, and sluggishness in, popular attendance at public 
worship, one of the first needs which presents itself is 
that of liturgical reform. Many devout men of edu- 
cation and some theological discernment are not de- 
terred from Sunday worship by any retarding stiffness 
or dogmatism of antiquity, but the bulk of the people, 
for whom our liturgy was constructed, may well fail 
to apprehend and be drawn by much that they hear 
in a service which fitted the habits of thought and 
language in days which have long passed away. Of 
course some causes of alienation are mitigated by a 
devout conduct of worship, and, above all, by the 
spirit of the minister. True devotion is not kindled 
by mere aesthetic appliances, but the breath of God 
can fill the most tattered sail. Without this the best 
canvas hangs idly against the mast. Let us have an 
excellent equipment of the ship, but remember that 
it is the wind that brings it into the haven where we 
would be. 

We had a variety of " mixed marriages " at St. 
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George's. Once a Chinaman, followed by a criticising 
crowd, brought an English bride to the altar. My 
excellent friend and colleague, Vatcher (who came 
with me from St. Luke's, and has now built the most 
beautiful of modern churches in London, St. Philip's, 
Stepney), ever keenly interested in all phases of Eastern 
experience, celebrated this somewhat perplexing cere- 
mony, since " Ah Sing's " acquaintance with English 
was considered to be rudimentary. On another occa- 
sion the friends of the lady came to me saying that 
the marriage would be forbidden at the last moment, 
and warned me against the bridegroom as a notorious 
pugilist, who would be likely to resent (professionally) 
any hesitation on my part. He was of middle age, 
while his projected wife, a simple girl, had numbered 
only fifteen years. So, when the agitated wedding 
party had entered the church, I sent for him into the 
vestry, and (keeping a broad table between us) told 
him plainly my mind, having arranged meanwhile to 
send the bride away. He was so surprised at this 
unexpected collapse of his project that he adopted 
only a (slight) verbal remonstrance, and departed 
(happily for me) with his fists in his pockets. I saw 
him no more. Two or three times I married an in- 
fatuated sailor to one of the notorious street-girls of 
the neighbourhood, when Eatcliff Highway emptied 
itself into the church. Then I would drop the ap- 
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pointed address at the end of the service, and substitute 
for it a very plain-spoken extempore sermon on the 
advantage of lawful matrimony over an illicit union, 
and was always listened to in respectful silence. I 
was told, moreover, that divers of these unpromising 
marriages turned out to be satisfactory, the wife 
remaining faithful to her spouse, who thenceforth 
remitted to her a due share of his sea-earnings. 

Talking of exceptionally crowded congregations, 
the fullest we had was when benefit societies, Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, Hearts of Oak, &c, &c, had their 
great gatherings and made a point of coming to 
church. As many members of these were Jews, 
I was at first asked whether I objected to their 
presence in a Christian place of worship. "Not 
at all," was my reply. "They won't expect me to 
omit the Apostle's Creed, but they already know 
the psalms, and shall have hymns in which all can 
heartily join." So on these occasions we sang such 
as " O God, our Help in ages past," or " Guide me, 
O Thou Great Jehovah," and I tried to preach in 
accord with these grand "spiritual songs." Once 
(apart from these festive gatherings) a Jew asked 
me if he might sometimes attend our service. 
"Certainly," I said; and the first time of his com- 
ing he brought a Koman Catholic friend with him, 
possibly as a hint tjiat he had no intention of 
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joining our communion. This compels me to re- 
call a request I received from Archdeacon Bickersteth 
to add to our staff a "curate" whose special busi- 
ness would be to promote the conversion of the 
Jews. I much regretted my inability to look at 
the matter in the same light as himself. While 
(I trust) fully appreciating the grandeur of such a 
Pentecostal development as would lead to a Jewish 
acknowledgment of Jesus to have been the true 
Messiah, I was so hampered by my hatred of sheer 
proselytism that I shrank from what I felt would 
be an ostentatious display of it. The Jews have 
access to our theological writings as well as to the 
New Testament, and shrewdly form their opinion 
about our realisation of its teaching from the con- 
duct of Christians and the tone of journalistic and 
other current (so-called) Christian literature. The 
day (one is with the Lord as a thousand years) 
may come when our faith will so commend itself 
to mankind that a wave of spiritual apprehension 
shall pass over the world of men, and those that 
are then alive realise even here the fulfilment of 
the Divine promise that there shall be " one fold and 
one Shepherd." Meanwhile (I humbly think) our 
great effort should be to seek for and show the 
eternal points of contact between Christianity and 
the Judaism out of which it has arisen. This is 
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to be done chiefly by our " conversation," and a 
resentment of that bitterness which has hitherto 
(through long ages) divided them, rather than by 
a costly display of " propagandism " which may 
affect a few twigs here and there, but leaves the 
trunk of the deep-rooted old tree untouched. As 
it is, I am personally (without any lowering of my 
colours) good friends with several Jews, and on the 
first day of their year receive from their head- 
quarters in London a letter of peace and goodwill. 

In summoning the procession of men and measures 
with whom, and in the carriage of which, I was 
associated at St. George's, though I see much that 
I was eagerly interested in, I must say little, for 
I have devoted the last section of " Holiday Papers " 
to it& record. There was, e.g., the Shadwell Fish 
Market (now proving its usefulness), in the course 
of the battle about which I stood behind Mr. 
Bitchie, then our member, while he was being 
vehemently " heckled" by the Common Council. I 
might, perhaps, have more to say concerning an 
effort to build a " Peabody Avenue " over the under- 
ground East London Eailway in concert with Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre and Miss Octavia Hill. After two 
years' strenuous work this scheme came to nothing, 
the slip between the cup and the lip arriving at 
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the last moment, when all seemed to promise a 
triumphant success. I could also let my type- 
writer run on as I recall that which followed my 
proposal to make our ragged churchyard (a popular 
"cat" promenade and trysting-place) into a public 
recreation ground, and how, on the great day when 
it was opened by the Lord Mayor, the Times patted 
us on the back with a warmly sympathetic " leader." 
On this occasion I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Walter Besant, who was there. I must mention, 
however, the narrow shave we had when the scheme 
had been long discussed by the vestry. All seemed 
about to collapse. One man moved a resolution 
that the matter should be adjourned sine die, 
and my heart sank. Before he was seconded I 
looked round with inquiring eye and open ear, till 
another made a remark which had the ghost of a 
promise in it. Upon this I said, "Will you put 
that into the shape of a ' resolution ' " ? He did, 
and found a seconder. His suggestion was debated, 
and ultimately met the views of the whole body. 
Prom that moment the thing rose from the ground 
and grew into reality. Indeed, we created a "pre- 
cedent " (some words in the Act of Parliament affect- 
ing us being ruled afresh in consequence of our 
procedure) which made subsequent efforts in the 
same direction easier. I remember Bishop Piers 
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Claughton saying to me, "You have helped us to 
lay out the ground around St. Paul's." Our move- 
ment spread far. One day I had a visit from a 
leading official personage at Liverpool who called 
to ask what steps we had taken in the recreation 
of our churchyard. They, indeed, preceded the 
movement which resulted in Lord Meath's excellent 
" Public Gardens Association." He came to see 
me at the beginning of our work, to talk over the 
plans we had in hand. It was a long and some- 
what complicated business altogether, since it involved 
the junction of a Nonconformist burial-ground to 
ours (without a fence to mark the seam), and we 
were two days in the Consistory Court getting a 
"Faculty." By the way, I ought to have had a 
wig (and a fee) at this stage in our proceedings. 
Some question arose which made the Judge appeal 
to our counsel, Deane ; but he was not then in 
court, and his Honour looked expectant. Then some 
one said, "I think that Mr. Harry Jones knows as 
much about the matter as anybody ; perhaps he will 
step forward." So I made my "briefless" remarks, 
and his Honour was smilingly satisfied. I only 
hope they were prefaced by the professionally initial 
words, "Just so," which always precede legal assent 
or contradiction. Anyhow, the Judge was enlightened, 
and the business went on. 

F 
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I must here add a line about a work I had the plea- 
sure of seeing grow up from the smallest seed while I 
was at St. George's. I refer to the rise of the " Eat- 
cliff Highway Kefuge," which provides a door of escape 
for the unfortunate girls who frequent that notorious 
thoroughfare. It began with the taking of a room 
by Miss Steer, a few yards off the main street, in, as 
it were, a little eddy of its turbid stream. She stuck 
to her purpose with buoyant Christian obstinacy, 
though at first her advances to the girls whom she 
addressed were met with resentful rudeness. Now a 
combined " haven of rest " and u hive of industry " 
has arisen in Betts Street (which opens out into the 
Highway), once a place of infamous resort, called 
"Tiger Bay," because Jamrach had his stables for 
wild beasts there. But really I think these were 
the most respectable tenants of the place. Every 
house in it was either a disreputable one or a gin- 
shop, and (during my pastoral experience) I well 
remember the unexpected alarm of a sailor whom I 
met leaving one of its rooms when I told him that the 
daughter of its degraded inmate was there suffering 
from smallpox. "Well, Betts Street is now transformed, 
and contains a beautiful Board School, some grand 
wash-houses (with a swimming-bath), and Miss Steer's 
Refuge, full of penitence and industry, where she and her 
devoted helpers, instead of being mobbed, are blessed. 
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The number of poor fallen women who have passed 
through the Refuge is great. I do not speak from 
" hearsay/' since I acted as the chairman of its council, 
when it had grown to have one (a post I continued 
to fill after I left St. George's, and, indeed, up to a 
recent date), and this may be an occasion on which 
to say a word about " Rescue work." I fully realise 
the socially corrective criticisms made on it by some 
decent people who say, "Take care lest you water 
down the austere judgment of respectable society, and 
clothe sinners with such an odour of pity as dims our 
eyes to the shame they bring upon their sex." All 
must acknowledge the danger lurking in a mood of 
compassion which tempts the philanthropist to lose 
sight of the sin while seeking to mitigate its Nemesis, 
and (in reprobating the wickedness of the temptation 
to which the sinner may have originally yielded) to 
make too little of the mischief she does when unre- 
claimed. Man is not the only offender in an exten- 
sion of the depravity associated with the vice I refer 
to. The depressing supposition, moreover, that small 
way is being made by such as would rescue the 
" fallen " might be relieved by the reflection that all 
moral and social improvement is slow. An only 
slight decrease, e.g., in mortality, per thousand, in a 
city does not lessen the efforts made to reduce it 
still more. If what is sometimes said of "Rescue" 
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work were brought against the success of sanitary 
reformers and shown to be minute, do we think 
that they would lose heart ? Why should those who 
strive cautiously against the "social evil" I speak 
of be discouraged because they cannot point to a 
marked numerical harvest of penitents ? One might 
almost as well say that nothing should be done to 
alleviate death, since all must die. 

Beside the Refuge in Betts Street there are several 
country offshoots or " Homes," where young girls on 
the edge of ruin are brought up. One was built by 
a lady near Ticehurst (who gives devoted personal 
care to its inmates), and there are placed some dozen 
or so children brought from police courts, after 
appalling testimony to their sufferings. At their 
first arrival I never saw such downcast, hopeless- 
looking creatures ; but on my last seeing them, after 
three years' tender treatment, their bright smiling 
faces were an object-lesson in salvation. 

Among the changes for good which arrived in that 
part of East London which I knew while I was at 
St. George's, much must be set down "to the coming 
of its first bishop, Walsham How, who cheered isolated 
workers with his strong kindly spirit, giving a fresh 
start to men up to their chins in monotonous toil, 
and helping them in their labours, not merely with 
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wise advice, but bright personal aid. I shall never 
forget his affectionate co-operation. With four others 
(of whom I had the pleasure of being one), he founded 
the "East London Church Fund," now doing good 
and growing work throughout a large section of the 
metropolis. It must be remembered, however, that 
more eastern wells of righteousness have been dug 
during the last few years. When I went to St. 
George's there was no " Toynbee Hall " nor " Oxford 
Mission." My good friend Barnett began his great 
work while I was there, and at the same time started 
the " Children's Country Holiday Fund," which he 
trained into life along with Miles Atkinson, who 
had been one of my colleagues at the parish church. 
" University Extension," also, received its first im- 
pulse from St. Jude's. The late awakening of the 
public conscience, too, has led to the formation of 
fresh centres of good influence beside such as have 
been created by " Church people," and are sometimes 
not sufficiently recognised by them when they plead 
for help. " Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit ; and there are differences of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord." 

Bearing this divine wisdom in mind, a clergyman 
will neither ignore nor meddle with the righteous 
work of those not associated with himself. Let them 
do their work in their own way. Some men are too 
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fond of centralisation. When they see a local society 
doing good among the people they are not satisfied 
till they have tried to take it in tow, or bring it 
within the circle of their own procedure so that they 
may point to it as among the institutions of the 
Church. This busy professional greediness gives them 
useless trouble and causes needless offence. A man 
who is content to work with his own tools and hammer 
on his own anvil, may indeed be seen to be doing it 
so well that independent bodies ask for his co-opera- 
tion or invite his advice. These advances (as far as 
possible) he willingly meets, but he does not put his 
fingers into the pie of another. Let him be glad to 
see honey made though the bees, are not hived within 
the hedge of his own garden. He will not, e.g., sneer 
at the Salvationist, nor quote texts against him, such 
as " He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any 
man hear his voice in the streets." The trumpeters 
in question do not make more noise than the " people 
of God " did when they entered the promised land and 
marched round the walls of Jericho. Besides, some 
are thus touched who are unaffected by the parson's 
sober persuasion. When a drunken rough has been 
induced to give up beer and tobacco and join in any 
public worship at all, it is not seemly for a clergyman 
to throw stones at his leaders. Such conduct is, indeed, 
condemned by those who have taken a leaf out of the 
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Salvationists' book and enlisted a " Church army," 
though the title of this force throws some slight upon 
that of the militant body in which each member, after 
baptism, is signed with " the sign of the cross in 
token that he shall not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under 
His banner . . . unto his life's end." 

While, however, we may not depreciate the effects 
of any exceptional efforts to win the careless to a 
better mind, it is mostly by the old-fashioned house- 
to-house "visitation" (provided at the same time his 
duties within the church are well done) that a shep- 
herd comes to be known and loved by his flock. But 
there is some latent danger of misapprehension in a 
too exclusive reliance on the saying that " a house- 
going parson makes a church-going people." Let him 
" visit," by all means, and sedulously ; still, he must 
take care that he does not thus lower the legitimate 
estimate of his office. People may call him a " nice " 
gentleman, with u no pride " about him, as he pats the 
baby, strokes the cat, and talks with some radical 
want of perception or expression (politely overlooked) 
about " unions," " washing-tubs," " gleaning," " milk- 
ing," " cattle," or "roots"; but possibly on Sundays 
his proper message comes to be unfairly discounted 
by his ignorance of those matters which are most 
familiar to the least learned in his congregation. 
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Moreover, country people especially like to feel on 
Sundays that the preacher moves on a line a little 
above the dry routine of the week. He must have 
due time for the devout preparation of his sermons 
(he never sets about it without secret prayer), and a 
good head of steam in his boiler, which is hardly pos- 
sible if he has been whistling and shunting himself 
about in sidings all day. Look at an engine waiting 
to drag a train. See how it glows and bubbles with 
suppressed energy as it stands ready in the shed. 
That preacher will make the best impression on his 
people who deliberately sees to the accumulation of 
his power, and, daring to resent the pressure of other 
business, locks his door, and (whether his sermon 
be eventually what is called "extempore" or not) 
seats himself at his desk with a clear head and a 
warm interest in the work to be done. 

Forgive, reader, this professional interlude and re- 
turn with me to St. George's. Shortly after I went 
there a Dissenting chapel came into the market, and 
was (it seemed) likely to be transformed into a music- 
hall, when a man came to me before breakfast one 
morning and asked if I would buy it. This I did at 
once (as there was no time to be lost), and we made 
it into a " lecture-room." It afterwards came to be 
the site of the new Raine's Schools ; but before that 
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we used it for a dozen purposes, including instruction 
in cookery, I hired a chef from Kensington, skilled 
in the production of cheap plain dishes ; but the people 
would have nothing to do with it. They ate up every 
scrap of some dainties which were prepared by Mr. 
Buckmaster on the opening day, and then a woman 
said to me, " If you will give us plenty of beef we will 
find a way to dress it." This was obviously dis- 
appointing, since most of those present were in the 
habit of spoiling what they had. Thus we used our 
gas stoves, &c., in giving a series of lessons in the art 
to the Eaine's girls and some better-off intelligent 
residents who always had meat and vegetables at their 
command. In one of the rooms attached to the 
chapel we set up a crtche, which was supported by 
Lady Zetland (who had helped us at St. Luke's), and 
in the kindliest way offered to aid us in a similar 
fashion at St. George's. Time flies. Only the other 
day we had a visit from " Jemmy Johnson," the first 
baby inmate, who (about to be married) wanted me to 
write for him to a firm where he hoped to obtain per- 
manent work. This I did gladly, as we had often 
heard from and kept touch with him. I always envy 
those who possess (which, to my great sorrow, I do not) 
that inestimable " gift " which openly bincls to them 
for life boys and girls whom they have taught in school 
or class. I am sure that hundreds (I dare not think 
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how many) cannot forget the genuine concern and 
affection shown for and to them by my wife- and myself 
while they were young, but they have gone out into 
the world without our being able to " keep up " the 
relationship once existing between them and both of 
us. Now and then, indeed, I am accosted by some 
one in the street who recalls years long past. Only 
this afternoon we were stopped (with smiles) by a 
fishmonger, with a tray on his head (already grey), 
who had been a choir-boy at St. Luke's; and the 
other day a man suddenly shook me by the hand, 
reminding me of our Youths' Club there, and said that 
his wife and eight children were quite well. But 
what are these among the many we have known, and 
who certainly did not hate us in the early days of 
their lives ? But let this pass. 



CHAPTER IV 

ST. GEORGE'S IN THE EAST 

It was while I was at St. George's that I realised a 
lifelong dream of the Desert and Palestine. Again 
and again I had been stopped in going to the latter. 
One stoppage was keenly disappointing, since Mr. 
Holman Hunt had asked me to pay him a visit at 
Jerusalem. But it was not to be. At last I arranged 
to start with a friend, and to enter the Holy Land 
after seeing Sinai and crossing the Desert of the 
Wandering, thus approaching it as the Hebrews did. 
Shortly before setting off I had a delightful talk with 
Dean Stanley, who said in his irresistible way, " Do 
you mean to say that you are going to the place the 
Jews went to, without seeing that they went from ? " 
So I took a hansom, and driving to Ludgate Circus, 
spoke to Mr. Cook himself about a sudden tour up 
the Nile. He instantly dictated a telegram to Cairo, 
and that same afternoon I learnt that berths were 
ready for my friend and myself in a steamer which 
happily chanced to be only half full. Thus we had a 
never-to-be-forgotten (by me) sail up the mystic river, 
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stopping here and there, as occasion presented itself, 
before (on leaving Suez) we got on oar camels at the 
Wells of Moses for a thirty days' ride in the wilder- 
ness, ending at Hebron. Everybody who has taken 
this tour writes a book, and my little one, " Past and 
Present in the East," was most kindly received. I am 
not going to inflict Eastern incidents and impressions 
on my readers, but may say that now every copy of 
the Bible is (to me) an illustrated one. As I read it 
in church or at home I see between its lines; and wish 
that every clergyman, at least, had the chance which 
befell myself. I was happy during my absence in 
knowing that my place at St. George'a was taken by 
my dear friend, J. Macnaught (once at Liverpool) — a 
man mighty in the Scriptures. 

Soon after I had become settled at St. George's I 
was brought into touch with an excellent work begun 
by the Wigram family at Blackwall, where they had 
provided three or four nurses to visit the sick poor 
at their own houses. This has now grown into the 
" East London Nursing Society," which aims at the 
furnishing each parish in East London with a resident 
trained nurse, thirty being at present thus supplied. 
It has its headquarters in Philpot Street, Commercial 
Road, and the chapter-house of St. Paul's as a meet- 
ing-place for its council and committees. At first 
we met in the church vestry of my own parish, and 
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then migrated to this centrally convenient spot, kindly- 
lent to us by the Dean and Chapter. We have a 
most effective managing body of ladies and gentle- 
men, which did me the honour of electing myself as 
chairman (which I still am), Mr. Percy Wigram and 
the Hon. Mrs. J. Stuart Wortley being our treasurers, 
aided by the most indefatigable secretary (Mr. Lacey) 
that a society ever enlisted. It would be difficult to 
mention any association which works better or does 
more good. The resident nurse not only tends the 
sick in their own homes, but forms a valuable link 
between local sanitary officials and the people around 
them. For instance, in an epidemic when the parish 
authorities distribute leaflets of instruction, many a 
recipient would be sorely puzzled to benefit by them 
did not the nurse act as an interpreter of their printed 
directions. Then, too, her educated nose detects and 
reports evil drain-smells, &c, which the poor tenant 
of the house shrinks from complaining of to his 
money-making landlord. Moreover, when it becomes 
evident that a patient ought to be transferred to a 
hospital, she takes him or her carefully there, shows 
the doctor her "temperature chart," and tells him 
professionally all about the " case." I found her, also, 
most perceptive and useful in dealing with appli- 
cants for hospital letters. A woman would come 
into the vestry where I sat, wanting one for (say) 
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her baby. Some needy folk are very inconsiderate 
in their use of hospitals. They like a chat with the 
crowd of out-patients, and to have a bottle (with a 
greasy cork) filled with something which tastes nasty, 
after a quarter of a minute's interview with the medical 
man on duty. When such a presumably exacting 
and thoughtless claimant arrived I used to hand her 
over to our nurse (Barton;, who often disposed of the 
matter by saying, truly, that the ailing child only 
wanted a ha'porth of powder to set it right, and tell- 
ing the mother what to do. Thus we mitigated the 
pressure on the outdoor department of the over- 
worked London hospital. Not a day passed without 
my feeling the value of our nurse in many ways, and 
we only want more money in order to spread our net 
over the whole of East London. 

Another work which exercised me for thirteen years 
(in company with a body of distinguished trustees) 
was the transformation of the Beaumont Institute into 
the People's Palace at Mile End. I flatter myself with 
the recollection that it was at my strenuous instance it 
came to receive the latter title (I was full of "All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men "), and that I proposed 
Mr. Walter Besant as a trustee. It is a very long 
story, which I resist the temptation to tell. We met 
for a while at the Mint (a promising centre), in a 
room which Mr., now Sir Charles, Fremantle was 
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good enough to lend us, Sir Edmund Currie being 
our fervid chairman. What a train of gatherings we 
had ! The thing grew, through a series of changes, to 
what it now is, and the public knows it to be. Among 
its successes I must mention that of our first Picture 
Exhibition. It had been suggested that possibly we 
might get the loan of the unsold pictures at the close 
of the Royal Academy, and thus have a show at the 
Palace, It so happened that I was the trustee who 
had to call upon its secretary and Sir Frederick Leighton. 
The latter received me most kindly in his studio, but 
shrank from intervention. Then we tried the " New 
Gallery," with the result that many of its pictures were 
lent to us, and when they had been hung up in the 
" Queen's Hall " at Mile End, and a crowd of Easterners 
flocked in, not a picture was scratched or injured. 
They were all hung " on the line," within easy reach 
of those who enjoyed looking at them. The Palace 
has now lost some of its " entertaining " features, in- 
cluding social (not music-hall) dances, which went off 
well, and has taken to itself more of an educational 
character, the technical and other instruction given 
there being excellent. This is owing to the generous 
patronage and supervision of the Drapers' Company. 
All the same, I cannot help feeling somewhat dis- 
appointed at the change. It is like the coming of a 
cloud over Mr. Besant's delightful dream, and I am 
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jealous of the " utilitarianism " (I'm thankful to have 
surmounted that magniloquent word, since I expected 
my type-writer would spell it wrong) which has dimmed 
his vision of invigorating enjoyment. I know very 
well that the " working classes " (small blame to them) 
are seeing more to their supply of wholesome " play " 
than they did, but there are thousands who do not 
have half enough of it. Many professional men are 
tasked almost beyond endurance, but some philan- 
thropists who are sincerely concerned about the welfare 
of the " million " do not know what " work " really is. 
They may exercise themselves from morning to night 
at committees, classes, meetings, visitation of the poor, 
and beneficent correspondence, but when you have a 
balance at your banker's, and know that you can leave 
off if and when you like, without seeing less butter on 
your bread, or any difficulty in paying house-rent, 
self-inflicted so-called "toil" is relieved from that 
pressure, and does not generate the bitter latent dread 
which sometimes comes to a man with only a few 
shillings in his pocket. Then again (I am thinking 
of a People's Palace mainly devoted to instruction in 
money-getting), though skill in craft helps to fill the 
larder at home, I seem to miss that encouragement of a 
taste for innocent relaxation which breaks the monotony 
of exacting labour. People wh© are drawn out of weari- 
some homes by invitations to behold . beautiful pro- 
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ductions of art or to amuse themselves healthily, and 
not alone or chiefly by proposals to learn how they 
may do their work better, are likely to carry back 
with them a desire to see their own rooms touched 
with a flavour of otherwise unappreciated civilisation. 
An appetite for improvement in individual domestic 
surroundings is not despised by the keenest Socialist. 
While he pleads for the bettering of all, he (rightly 
enough) does not forget himself, or look to the 
fostering of " divine discontent " among the " masses " 
without an eye to the cultured amendment of his own 
social position. And I cannot help thinking that, 
amid the crowd of beneficent projects, there was room 
for the Palace which Mr. Besant built, and that it 
would have helped towards this end. But it was not 
to be. The present one, though admirably useful, and 
not without its features of recreative purpose, fails to 
realise his dream. 

I am not, however, by any means sure whether, 
among thoughtful artisans, the appetite for improved 
education (involving ambitious social forecasts) is not 
greater than that for an immediate refinement of re- 
creative tastes. I was strongly urged by some wage- 
earning men, headed by an ardent post-office clerk, 
to work for an extended use of Board schools which stood 
empty in the evening. " Continuation classes " were 
not then born, but they had been eagerly conceived by 

G 
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this little band of advanced educational reformers, and 
we wrote, interviewed, and petitioned till the authori- 
ties seemed to look on us as a set of faddists, since we 
made no apparent impression upon them at alL We 
tried to make the late Lord Derby take up our cause, 
in vain, being before the time. He replied with 
cautious sympathy, but nothing came of it. I have 
now a large envelope full of letters bearing on our 
abortive attempts, and can recall the eager face of the 
chief leader in the (then) fruitless movement. All 
the satisfaction we had was the sense of having " cast 
our bread upon the waters." 



For some reason or another about that time a fresh 
interest in the " East of London " came to be gene- 
rally felt One day, for instance, in the course of a 
specially severe winter, my (departed) friend, Canon 
Rowsell, called at the rectory, and handing me a ten- 
pound note, said it was from the Queen, who did not 
wish her name to be mentioned as its donor, but would 
I spend it in relieving such sufferers as I knew of ? 
And here I might record another of the many proofs 
of her concern for her poorer subjects. While I was 
at St. George's I had the honour of being appointed 
one of her Majesty's chaplains, and on the first occa- 
sion of my being summoned to preach at Windsor, she 
sent for me after the service into her private apart- 
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ments. On my presenting myself there she called 
me up to her chair and asked a number of perceptive 
questions about East London, the state of labour at 
the docks, &c, &c., making the interview more gra- 
cious by telling me of her dealings with the cottagers 
at Balmoral, especially in reference to a certain school 
in which she was much interested. I could hardly 
realise that I was talking with the Queen, who dis- 
missed me filled with an actual perception of her fine 
royal courtesy (till then only heard and read about by 
me), as well as of her personal knowledge of and 
concern for the needy in her realm. 

In thinking of the new interest shown in East 
London which I witnessed while there, let me mention 
that I was most fortunate in the " lay " help and sym- 
pathy I received in my work. Beside such as arose 
from our immediate neighbourhood, which was notably 
valuable (here I think of Mrs. Hasler and Mrs. Gibbs), 
several devoted and discriminate ladies from the West, 
such as the Misses Nepean and the Misses Hoare, 
aided us much. Among the men in connection with 
our Charity Organisation Committee, of which I 
was chairman, I might name the late Lord Dunsany 
and Mr, A. G. Crowder, who afterwards became a 
guardian of the poor and a member of our vestry. 
But my delight was naturally great when I had a 
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letter from General Gordon (introduced by my good 
friend, Horace Waller) offering to work with me at St. 
George's. After asking me to leave out for him the 
names of " any poor people " that were " sick " whom 
I should wish him to visit, in case I should " not be 
in " when he came, he wrote to me thus : " I am accus- 
tomed to visit the sick poor, and like to do so. If you 
have enough visitors, pray do not let me intrude, for 
in this vast city there can be no lack of such work, 
and not too many to care for it. All I profess is, that 
I have great sympathy with the poorer classes, that 
I like visiting them and comforting them, to the 
ability that God the Comforter gives me the power." 
In a postscript he adds : " I like to work quietly and 
unobtrusively, and not to be led into the circles of 
fashionable religion. " 

But, alas ! the offer was no sooner made than he 
was hurried off to another and more distant East, and 
we were left with only the great pleasure of remem- 
bering that he had proposed to work with us. The 
thought of the sympathy involved in this honour was 
in itself a keenly felt encouragement. 

During my incumbency of the parish one of the 
chief stirs about the treatment of the Jews by Russia 
came to pass. We had, indeed, some ocular proofs of 
their cruel exodus from that land in the occasional 
appearance of miserable Hebrews who had trickled 
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thence into the parish and applied to our committee 
for relief, saying that they had come from Moscow, 
or where not. We had a crowded meeting, which 
breathed indignant condolence, in our vestry hall, 
when Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Bryce made unanswerable 
speeches (protesting against Russian austerity), which 
ought to have been spoken into a phonograph and un- 
wound at St. Petersburg — though I don't know why 
a "St." should herald the name of that city, since 
it was not founded by the Apostle. But perhaps the 
Greek Church has canonised Peter the Great. 

The state of the outcast Jews who sought relief from 
their necessities leads me to say a word about the 
Charity Organisation Society, to which they applied, 
and which is found to be a useful if not a necessary 
machine by the parson of a town parish containing 
many stray impecunious goats among his sheep, let 
alone those who belong to the fold but evade the eye 
of an overworked solitary shepherd, and browse in any 
promising field beyond its bounds. It is different in 
a country village, where the character and resources of 
each resident are openly known, or may easily be dis- 
covered without the formulated aid of an investigating 
society. Indeed, the creation of one in a defined 
rustic community might well give rise to such an in- 
crease of jealousy, tale-bearing, and bitterness (ever 
prevalent in the place) as would neutralise the value 
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of any information obtained by local inquiries into the 
habits and income of a parishioner. 

At St. George's we had an excellent C. O. S. Com- 
mittee, though I am rather afraid that as chairman I 
sometimes rubbed the hair of enthusiasts, who could see 
no " perspective " in benevolence, the wrong way. The 
suppliant Jews were mostly passed on to those of their 
own faith, but I recall a long procession of meetings in 
which we dealt with all sorts and conditions of impecuni- 
ous men, peeled the skin off much plausible imposture, 
and helped many would-be donors to give money with 
wholesome effect. The society suffers unjustly from a 
persuasion that it is a mere distributor of alms, and 
complaints are made by the ignorant that its machi- 
nery is far too costly compared with what it does. Its 
real and chief work is seen in a wise guidance of the 
inexperienced benevolent. Many and many a " case " 
is thus thoroughly relieved without the expenditure of 
a penny by the society itself. But I pity a man who 
vexes his soul about the severe formulated details of 
any " body " to which he belongs. He is not bound 
to eat periwinkles because he likes fish. Still there 
are men who think they are not acting conscientiously 
unless they accept all the fiddling rules of any asso- 
ciation which they are invited to join. If they de- 
cline to do so because they cannot promise to keep 
every " jot " and " tittle " of the law, they may miss 
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the help of much valuable co-operation. Take the 
C. O. S., for instance, which is doing immense good, 
not merely in the stemming of sheer thriftless beg- 
gary, but in clearing the eyes of those who look with 
sadness at the great problem of pauperism. Its most 
ardent advocates are eager in their condemnation of 
" doles," as they are called, involving the petty help 
given in the vestry of a church to parochial applicants 
for relief. The sensible parson knows well enough 
that these little presents (bestowed in a kindly way) 
have no appreciable effect in lessening the poverty 
of his people. He is aware that he might just as 
well hope to cure a death-rattle with a lozenge as 
raise a few tottering folk into fresh social life with 
his small packets of tea. No one knows it better 
than himself. And yet he will not always withhold 
the palliative morsel. In many cases he simply 
shunts an applicant into a siding of the 0. 0. S., 
but in others he knows as much about the matter 
as any one can tell him; so he shows the small 
mercy "with cheerfulness," and takes the point off 
some of the thorns which prick his poor old friends 
without sending them to be vivisected. Perhaps a 
0. 0. S. colleague shakes his head, and says that 
he is " unsound." He simply snaps his fingers with 
a smile, and judges for himself. 

There is another matter about which the minds 
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of some clergymen are perplexed. I refer to what 
are called " missions," when the parish is deliberately- 
whipped op to an attendance at a series of services 
conducted by an expert in the art of touching men's 
minds with a sentiment of spiritual concern. No 
doubt in divers places such a procedure has been 
attended by what is not unjustly described as an 
" awakening of souls." Nevertheless it is quite pos- 
sible for a good man to feel an undefinable aversion 
to that process of insistent domestic visitation and 
importunate religious pressure which precedes a 
" mission," and to the exceptional strain inevitably 
accompanying a daily presence at functions intended 
to excite the feelings of those who attend them. He 
recognises the genuine earnestness of the " missioner." 
He desires the spread and influence of the spirit of 
righteousness among his people as cordially as any 
one. And yet the methods of the mission stick in 
his throat. What shall he do? Shall he shut his 
eyes, and (like one who steps into a shower-bath 
suspicious of the watery shock) yield himself and his 
people into the hands of the ecclesiastical expert, 
hoping that somehow some of them will be the better 
for the influence which may descend ? Shall he 
pretend to enjoy a process which he dislikes ? I 
take it that a mission conducted under these cir- 
cumstances rightly deserves to fail. Let the parson 
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have the courage of his convictions, and unless he 
can greet it from his heart, respectfully decline the 
experiment, however well it may seem to have suc- 
ceeded elsewhere. If he cannot wear Saul's armour 
comfortably he refuses to fight in it, content with his 
own sling and stone. He has a "mission" himself, 
when all is said and done. 

Something of the same thought applies to the 
making of a church "free and unappropriated." 
This I did at St. Luke's and also St. George's, 
with good results all round. It is impossible at 
St. Philip's, which is a proprietary chapel, some of 
its pews being the property of Dean Pigou, Messrs. 
Graves, the well-known publishers, and others, to 
whom I am bound to remit their rent, if let. But 
a parish church ought properly to be free. There 
is much to be said, however, for the appropriation 
of seats where a building is filled (not that mine is, 
by any means) with a compact congregation likely 
ta be dispersed if a long-accepted custom were to 
be abruptly broken. Are the advocates of freedom 
so convinced of the " iniquity " of " pew-rents " 
(which, after all, are " voluntary ") as to say that 
in every case they should be abolished ? If not, 
they admit that the question is one of expediency, 
and there is little more to be said, except that the 
officials of a church full of devout fellow-worshippers 
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whose places (whether they be rich or poor) are 
allotted to them, may be pardoned for saying, " Let 
well alone." 

Few realise the insistent pressure to which many 
ministers are exposed in order to do, or not to 
do, this and that. None escape appeals to give a 
special Sunday to the furtherance of some particular 
scheme. In London we have a "Hospital Sunday," 
and a few others legitimately devoted to conspicuous 
local or general claims, but the advocates of these are 
followed by a train of enthusiasts who want one day 
all to themselves, and thus in several instances I 
have replied on a post-card (hoping that clerks and 
others would read it, and so help to spread my 
views on the matter), saying that if this sort of 
thing went on no one would be able to worship 
Almighty God in peace. Every church is a house 
of "prayer," but this is intended to be addressed to 
Him, and not to worshippers with money in their 
pockets. On some generally accepted occasions, or 
when one occurs directly affecting their concern as 
a congregation, they may well be asked to give 
(beside the usual offertory) "according to their 
means," but they naturally resent being pestered by 
external appeals in which only a few feel an interest. 

To pass from clerical importunity to that of the 
people, let me here say that I found much less 
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" begging " in the East than in the West. The 
fashion of sensational " slumming " (to use an odious 
word), and a playing at Lord or Lady Bountiful, 
may have developed a taste for it in some parts, 
but I had no such "queue" of whining petitioners 
outside my vestry door at St. George's, as I often 
had in Berwick Street. It was not lest I might 
put applicants upon the slide of the C. 0. S. micro- 
scope for I had started a branch of that society at 
St. Luke's, nor altogether (though that might have 
had something to do with it) because there were 
fewer accessible beneficent donors in the neighbour- 
hood to breed beggary, but chiefly because Eastern 
poor are more independent than their peers in the 
West. Some philanthropists are perhaps drawn to 
the "East" by the mere undefinable charm of that 
mystic attractive word (the "North" sounds polar 
and repellent, while the " South " suggests unenticing 
tropical thoughts), or because the Eastern portion of 
the metropolis is supposed to be more crowded than 
the others. And yet, if this be so, how is the fact 
to be accounted for? Simply because more work 
is to be found there than elsewhere. Many forget 
that London is not so much a city as a port, and 
that around its entering eastern river are clustered 
docks which invite the wealth of the world to be 
lodged in huge warehouses, whence it is dispersed, or 
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consumed by the great greedy city, north, south, and 
west. Few people have any adequate idea of the riches 
landed and stored in the East. In my own parish 
I have seen seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
worth of indigo laid ready for purchase on one floor 
of a warehouse, and a cellar of wine with rows of 
bins measuring altogether twenty-one miles. But 
these represented only a small fraction of the costly 
pile deposited in the place, including sugar, ivory, 
tea, brandy, wool, spices, and tobacco, not to mention 
heaps of other wares which minister to the wants or 
fancies of the needy and luxurious. It is the con- 
sciousness, vague or distinct, of this focal wealth 
which draws the unemployed from the country and 
other parts of London. Again and again, when (at 
St. Luke's) I questioned an unattached wanderer 
about his prospect of work, the reply was that he 
hoped soon to get some at the "docks." And a 
recent deepening of the entrance to a West India 
one seems to show that the shipping trade of London 
is not so depressed as some would make it out to 
be, though little of all this wealth sticks to the fingers 
of those who handle it. 

Some of the clergy (by the way) have been among 
the worst paid among the workers in East London, 
and I am afraid that several of them have come to 
be reckoned too insistent by the individually generous, 
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and by those societies which administer clerical aid 
towards the discharge of heavy wearisome duties. 
Few of them, indeed, escape correspondence with the 
dispensers of Queen Anne's Bounty or the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners* neither of whom do they all uniformly 
bless. My own feeling towards these bodies is of a 
grateful sort. With regard to the former, wanting a 
large class-room, I built it in a corner of our disused 
churchyard, with an entrance from the rectory. In 
doing this, however, I committed myself by an un- 
witting non-observance of some rule in borrowing 
Queen Anne's money for the purpose. But the 
authority I had to do with condoned my mistake, not 
without an unexpected display of humour on his part, 
at a closing critical interview with him in Dean's 
Yard. In my dealings with the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners I was also favoured. Our baptistery being 
sometimes toa small for the accommodation of parties 
bringing children to be christened, I took steps to 
have the church itself (where they would find abun- 
dant room) equipped with another separate font, and 
cast my eye on one in St Dionis Backchurch, which 
had two. The second of these (the relic of a building 
that had been pulled down) was put there for safety, 
and I asked the churchless rector for it He said he 
had no power to act, and referred me to the Bishop of 
London. His lordship replied that, as far as he was 
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concerned, I might have the unused font, but that 
application should be made to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. This entailed the prospect of possibly a 
wearisome correspondence. So I simply fetched the 
font away without troubling them or hearing a word 
about the matter from any one. It stands in St. 
George's now. 

In reference to another business, all formalities had 
to be severely observed. My own official income 
being only ^119, I respectfully "asked for more." 
After several applications and refusals, the secretary 
(weary of my persistence) wrote saying that I might 
see their lordships themselves, and fixed a day for my 
doing so, intending (apparently) to dispose of me then 
once for all. I gladly availed myself of his invitation 
and waited upon the Commissioners at Whitehall, 
where they sat at a long green table furnished with 
clean blotting-paper and new pens. After they had 
heard my tale, their secretary (armed with documents) 
informed the Board that my application was entirely 
out of order, since it had been made by my predeces- 
sor, carefully considered, and disposed of. The " case," 
he asserted, had been already " ruled," and thus 
nothing more could be done in the matter. " What 
have you to say to that ? " he asked of me, with the 
air of an executioner giving hm coup de grace. By 
some benevolent impulse I was tempted humbly to 
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suggest that it should be " overruled." At this their 
lordships smiled, and I, having fired my last shot, 
drew out of action. To my subsequent surprise, how- 
ever, I found that my shell had entered the fort and 
apparently burst, for in course of a month or so I 
received a formal announcement that the income of 
St. George's would be increased by £$oo a year on 
the voidance of a certain city church. But as the 
rector of this was about my own age, I perceived that 
my chance of receiving better pay was indefinitely 
postponed, and felt that the secretary had scored after 
all. The life of this gentleman (I did not know him 
even by sight) was probably as "good" as mine. 
Presently, however, on opening the Times one morn- 
ing, I saw it announced that he had fallen down dead. 
Thus my appeal and suggestion bore financial fruit not 
long after my interview with their lordships, though it 
was through the distressingly sudden death of a man 
in the enjoyment of mid-life. 

As I look through the jotted record of those ten 
years which I spent happily at St. George's (till my 
dear wife met with a grievous accident which trans- 
formed an ardent Swiss walker into a " lamester " for 
life, and I accepted the vicarage of Barton), I see a 
train of notes about matters which keenly exercised 
myself, though void of interest to the most indulgent 
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reader of this little book. There was, for instance, 
the enlargement of our organ, presided over by my 
kind helper, Dr. (now Sir John) Stainer, but I must 
mention a small though significant phase of the 
living relationship between " Church and State," shown 
by the vestry of St. George's during the progress 
of this work. They formed a "Church Committee," 
which remained sitting in the vestry hall after the 
" secular " business of the day had been finished, and 
took material interest in the matter, beside raising and 
appealing for money to complete that and other im- 
provements in hand. Here was a genuine specimen 
of a "Parish Council" in which his "lay" helpers 
were in kindly accord with their clergyman. Though 
we did not always agree, they bore with me in the 
friendliest manner, and (especially since my appre- 
ciated successor was a better chairman and man of 
business than myself) I cannot help regretting the 
remorseless provision of the recent law (excellent in 
many respects) which forbids the rector of a parish to 
preside officially over its vestry. I enjoyed the meet- 
ings of ours myself, and once (I have mentioned my 
concurrent interest in farming matters) got un unex- 
pected agricultural rise out of an ordinary session. A 
certain contractor had failed to sweep the streets 
satisfactorily, and was had up before the Chair to 
explain himself. "Sir," he said, "my laystalls' 
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(places where rubbish is shot) are quite full, and I 
would give the stuff away if I could." So I whispered 
to our clerk, who sat next me, " Ask him to wait till 
after business." When the room was cleared I inquired 
whether he really meant what he had said, or whether 
his reply to our complaint was a mere figure of speech ; 
adding that if he would load a train at Bishopsgate 
Street with the sweepings of the Commercial Road, I 
would take them myself. He looked surprised but 
was as good as his word, and in a week or so there 
was a fine manurial flavour at Thurston Station (ours 
for Bartonmere), and divers of my country neighbours 
asked me if they too could have a consignment of 
" London muck." But our contractor had managed 
meanwhile to find room in his " laystalls," and I was 
the sole possessor of that hastily promised Commercial 
Road elixir. We had never had such a crop of corn 
before. Some time after this I had an opportunity of 
addressing the " Ixworth Farmers' Club " on the isolated 
but complicated agricultural procedure which left many 
producers at the mercy of middlemen, and urged them 
to combine more, and make better use of late scientific 
arrangements for the chilled storing of meat, butter, 
&c., and such an economical realisation of what a 
bullock could produce as had been found effective in 
Hungary. Mr. Tallerman, who accompanied me, ex- 
hibited and explained plans of the abattoirs erected at 

H 
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Pesth. But no. Nothing came of my amateur advice, 
which I fancy was reckoned " unclerical " — as if any 
hint that could help towards man having better do- 
minion over the earth was not really and Scripturally 
justifiable. Curiously enough, the fullest report I 
received of my address was in a Montreal paper which 
some Canadian friend sent to me. I cannot imagine 
how it got there. 

Talking of Canada, I might mention the efforts made 
in the East of London to promote emigration. Dr. 
Bernardo's are perhaps the best known, but others 
were effective, those of Mrs. Vatcher, Mrs. Ross, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Joyce being conspicuous among them, 
especially in sending out girls. I went to see several 
of these at Winnipeg, and found them thriving ; but 
my most striking experience was farther on, in the 
prairie, where divers thorough Cockney " unemployed " 
had been set down to see what they could make of it 
They made a curious bungle of ploughing, to begin 
with, furrows being tortuous, but all expressed them- 
selves as gratefully successful, and one man who had 
failed to get a " living wage " out of a hansom said to 
me, " Sir, if you should meet (not impossible) any 
cabmen when you get back, please tell them to come 
out here. ,, Much interest was felt in the matter in 
East London, as I perceived on giving an address in 
one of the Mile End Assembly Halls about it, and 
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found the place crammed to its farthest corners. Here 
I might mention that ", General" Booth began his 
work while I was at St. George's, but (though it arose 
in a neighbouring parish) I saw nothing of the " Sal- 
vation Army " when I was there. Nor since then 
have I seen much of it, except in the streets. On one 
or two occasions, indeed, I have attended its services 
and elsewhere heard the " General " privately expound 
his plans. While it is impossible to ignore the force 
of his influence and unchristian to sneer at his work, 
there are some branches of it which seem to me 
deplorably mistaken. The Salvationist " shelters," 
e.g., simply enable those who most need legal super- 
vision to evade it. There is, as a rule, ample provision 
for " casuals " in the wards of our union houses, but 
there they have to wash and work, the doing either of 
which does not suit their views. Though all credit 
must be given to the kindly private or corporate 
machinery erected for dealing with the unwilling and 
unfit, the essence of its worth depends upon the 
strictness with which it is employed, and the State is 
already provided with apparatus to see to this great 
^nd pressing matter. 

The mention of legal supervision reminds me that 
I used sometimes to sit unofficially by the side of the 
magistrate in one of our police courts, where pathos 
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and promptness were occasionally not nnmingled with 
a vein of wholesome humour. The common-sense way 
in which his Worship delivered himself in perplexing 
crises was often a lesson in tact. Once, though, I 
remember a case in which his silence must have been 
reckoned as golden by the prisoner in the dock. An 
old gentleman in evening-dress was placed there (after 
a night in a cell), having been found helplessly embrac- 
ing a lamp-post. " What is it ? " said the magistrate. 
"Drunk and incapable, your Worship," replied the 
officer. "Any violence?" "No, your Worship." 
"Five shillings. Next." When the shambling 
offender was removed, thankful to be let off on pay- 
ing this fine, the magistrate whispered to me behind 
his hand, " Member for . . . ." He had been dining 
out too well, but escaped without any mention of his 
name, which (?) was unknown to the police. He had 
given it as "Johnson." Once I narrowly escaped 
being brought up myself. * After alighting one after^ 
noon at the Liverpool Street Station, I saw a man 
walking off with my handbag. On my stopping him, 
however, he had the assurance to declare that I was 
wrong. So (in spite of some resistance on his part) I 
took it from him, and he walked off, while I triumphantly 
carried the rescued " Gladstone " away ... to discover 
that it was his. He had gone to fetch a constable, 
and I found a smiling porter (who knew me) touching 
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his cap and pointing to my bag in a hansom he had 
called. Explanation might have been embarrassing, so 
I set the stolen property down and drove off before 
the injured party reappeared with a policeman. It is 
surprising that so few robberies are committed, not by 
London parsons, but by more discriminate people, when 
a crowd of passengers are left to scramble for their 
luggage at a platform, and cabs are ready to carry it 
off without question. 

Talking of acquisitive clerics, by the way, I doubt 
whether they should beg of one another, and when 
compelled to send an individual appeal for aid in 
church work to outsiders, have always taken care that 
no letter should be addressed to a "Rev." Once, 
indeed, I am afraid that I shocked two insistent lady 
applicants who came into my vestry pressing me for 
a donation. It was not to help a brother parson in 
personal distress, but for some distant clerical business 
in support of which laymen should have been more 
properly appealed to. On my saying, smilingly, that 
I thought there ought to be " honour among thieves," 
they walked off in a huff. My tender-hearted colleague, 
who had been sitting with me, followed them to the 
church door with a shilling. 



CHAPTER V 

ST. GEORGE'S IN THE EAST 

When at St George's I was urged by a number of 
my brethren to become a candidate for the office of 
proctor in Convocation, with an assurance that I 
was pretty certain to be elected — which I was not. 
I should never have thought of putting myself forward 
if I had not been asked to stand, and when requested 
to do so felt by no means hot about the matter. The 
debates in Convocation are no doubt conducted with 
much speaking ability, and have gradually crept into 
some non-clerical journals which once gave them only 
an inch or two of print, but the extension of its electo- 
rate to, at least, the large body of unbeneficed licensed 
clergy would give far greater reality to its proceed- 
ings, even though it remained powerless to enforce the 
laws which it passed. As now constituted, it can 
hardly be said to " represent " the Church, which 
includes sheep as well as shepherds. 

But the spirit of change is in the air, and no 
prophet, however confident, dares to say what it will 
work. Amid all the transformations it is producing, 
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the clergyman is naturally most closely touched by 
such as affect his attitude towards the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which have been put under the microscope of 
new and devout critics ; for these gentlemen do not 
blow bubbles which can be confidently pricked, but 
disinter hard facts showing no symptoms of disinte- 
gration. The work of neo-criticism, however, is too 
big to be touched here. Nevertheless, mention might 
be made of some changes which have affected the 
clergyman's business more, perhaps, than those felt in 
any other profession or calling. I refer chiefly to 
that subdivision of obedience which accompanies a 
growing increase of sumptuary rules. These, and the 
societies which display them, are intended in all good 
faith to promote righteousness, but in some instances 
inevitably provide fresh occasion for offence. The great 
apostolic saying, that " By the law is the knowledge 
of sin," has suffered from minute applications never 
(surely) contemplated by St. Paul. Like the " mixed 
multitude " which, according to the sacred record, ac- 
companied the Israelites out of Egypt, an insistent 
crowd of straggling regulations follow the leading 
decrees of the Divine Legislator. The moral law is 
hustled by a mob of importunate ceremonies. It 
would seem as if we were relapsing into the details 
of Mosaic economy, and that only the negative char- 
acter of the Decalogue should be retained. New social 
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rulers say (as of old), " Thou shalt not/' and the ancient 
law departs, not to make room for a message of Chris- 
tian freedom and individual responsibility, but because 
it is smothered under a heap of modern prohibitions. 

The growing severity of social injunctions in, e.g., 
the use of meat and drink is, however, sometimes 
mitigated by an incident such as the following, which 
I relate from experience. I was staying with a 
" temperate " friend in the West of England, who was 
summoned from his luncheon to see an unexpected 
"deputation." On his return to the dining-room, 
with a smile on his face, I asked him what had 
caused it He explained. The leader of the party (a 
teetotal one) had urged that, however occasionally it 
might be permitted, there was no Scriptural " recom- 
mendation " of alcohol. My friend demurred, re- 
marking that St Paul is recorded as having written 
to his young friend Timothy, " Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine 
often infirmities." " Oh ! sir," replied the chief 
speaker, " excuse me, but the word is ' use,' and 
means external application only." Picture a party 
having the wine sent round in a basin, and a host 
saying, " Fill your sponges, gentlemen ; let's have 
another dab." One more abstaining anecdote. Not 
very long ago I met an acquaintance with a rueful 
face, and asked him what it meant. " Why, this," 
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said he. " I've been dining with Canon X " (not 

treble), " and had some wine." " How so ? " I replied, 
knowing that the dignitary in question was a dis- 
tinguished teetotaler. " Well," my friend rejoined 
(he didn't look it), " we had some wine. He said it 
was foreign wine, which sounded odd. Still — I drank 
a glass — and then he said it was not fermented. 
That," added he, "was a fortnight ago, but it has 
fermented ever since." 

For nasty liquors commend me to a thirsty and 
inquiring total abstainer. Did my reader ever try a 
bottle of " zoedone " ? It made me think of Thackeray's 
remark when he had been persuaded to gulp down a 
particularly large oyster. " I feel," he said, " as if I 
had swallowed a baby." One special " non-intoxicant " 
beverage is, they say, apt to engender rheumatism, 
and makes the head ache without making the heart 
glad. Good water is the best abstaining drink. Mode- 
rate men laugh at unfermented subterfuges, and wish 
(for their own sake) that prohibitory extremists would 
estimate more correctly the value of the witness these 
bear to the " cause." They do not always apprehend 
this. For instance, when a vegetarian acquaint- 
ance lately said to me, " I always have an excellent 
appetite," I couldn't help feeling that this fruit of 
abstinence, at any rate, was more an inevitable result 
of his diet than testimony to its nutritiousness. 
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Well, well ! there is room for all ; only let us bear 
with one another, and not allow Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
to have all the laughter on his side. 

Another matter — kin to tolerance. I forget the 
date of their birth (I think it was 1881), but might 
make mention here of some so-called " Christian Con- 
ferences," whose object is (for they are held now) to 
bring together men of many minds who claim to be 
followers of Christ. The society (inaugurated by the 
Hon. W. H. Fremantle, now Dean of Eipon) which 
promotes these meetings is a large one, and includes 
among its members divers Eoman Catholics and Uni- 
tarians, as well as other Nonconformists and many 
English Church people. At our meetings we discuss 
great matters in which all Christians are deeply in- 
terested, though they may look at them from different 
sides. Some may be inclined to deride our aims as 
fanatically expectant to see fulfilled, even here, the 
last prayer of Christ, that all who believed in Him 
through the word of His first apostles might be " one," 
as He was with His Father. And yet it is no small 
thing to draw men together from divided folds, not to 
dispute about antagonistic doctrines, but to realise 
some truth common to all. Nothing is more repul- 
sively unprofitable than the formulated duels in which 
a Eomanist is pitted against a Protestant, or a believer 
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exchanges blows with an infidel . before a divided 
audience, which presently departs, each half persuaded 
that its man has had the best of the battle. That is 
not the way at our Christian Conferences. I shall not 
easily forget one held for the purpose of apprehending 
and (if it might be) mitigating "the causes which 
have limited the success of Christianity among us 
hitherto." That was the printed title of the subject 
submitted to the speakers. No special resolutions 
were proposed and seconded. No busy reporters sat 
around a table whetting their pens for a record of 
strife wherewith to entertain the public, but men of 
diverse minds were asked to say freely what they 
thought about this great matter. Several spoke, the 
most prominent utterances coming from the lips of 
the late Lord Coleridge, a noted evangelical nobleman, 
a distinguished Roman Catholic, and a well-known 
Unitarian minister, the Bishop of Ripon being chair- 
man. None took an academically theological line, 
but each sought to reach the heart of the subject 
he handled. No speaker aired his adherence to the 
special views he was known to hold about the facts of 
Christianity, nor did he affect a tone of latitudinarian 
assent 5 and yet all agreed that Christianity suffered 
for want of our not sufficiently realising the Person 
and work of Jesus Christ. It was, so to speak, as if 
they wished to echo His words, " I am the way, the 
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truth, and the life." The sense of division grew dim 
as we listened to the Roman Catholic and Socinian. 
A hidden secret of the Lord seemed to lift its head 
above the crowd of differences which rend Christendom. 
Was it a mortal glimpse of that catholicity which is 
measured, not by the number of those holding the 
same views and gathered under one roof, but by the 
sincere divergences of such as are divinely accepted 
though they know only " in part " ? There was, as I 
have said, no evidence of a desire to water down the 
doctrines which each speaker had been taught, and 
yet beneath them all it seemed to be surely felt that 
vital Christianity was not a " proposition," but belief 
in a Person — Jesus Christ. 

The next outcome of our meeting was an uttered 
conviction that this was being more and more realised 
now, and that, in spite of assaults upon Christianity, 
and much social and religious blindness or blundering, 
there never had been a time in which this profound 
belief was more operative than that in which we live. 
Social problems are being referred with vivid earnest- 
ness to Christ Himself, and it was urged that the 
influence exercised by religious leaders, in making the 
world better than it had been, came not so much from 
their openly urging the special features of the school 
which claimed them, as from the latent but pervading 
vitality of their lives; in otfier words, that it was 
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their belief in a living God revealed by Christ which 
lay under the power they wielded. One speaker, 
indeed, who had been an intimate friend of Lord 
Shaftesbury, said that, in private conversations with 
him, he had noticed his marked abstention from 
reference to what are called evangelical "dogmas," 
and that the effective charm of Newman's teaching 
was attributable, not so much to any insistence on the 
doctrine he taught, as to the air of fundamental belief 
in which he lived. It was the late Lord Coleridge 
who gave expression to these thoughts, noted at the 
time by myself. 

In many cases, no doubt, the most ignorant among 
the poor think far more of the generosity of a clergy- 
man than of the doctrine he teaches. Divine history 
ever repeats itself. Few parsons fail to hear some 
mean echo of that ancient Hebrew greediness which 
Christ Himself rebuked when He said to the multi- 
tude, " Ye seek Me, not because ye saw the miracle 
(i.e., the power of God), but because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were filled." For one instance out of more 
than I should care to record : — On the first occasion 
of my officiating as rector at St. George's, a string of 
tottering old people ostentatiously filed up to the altar- 
rails and received the Holy Communion. Next morn- 
ing they presented themselves in a body at the vestry 
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door, asking that their names and addresses might 
be put down, obviously expecting to be paid for their 
devout attendance the previous day. On my declining 
to recognise this claim of these poor old folk, the party 
never presented itself again at the Table of the Lord ; 
but one morning a crippled leader among them came 
to me and said confidentially that he had lately gone 
to St. Peter's, but that if I would occasionally give 
him something he would communicate at St. George's. 
Because I could not see the matter in his light, nor he in 
mine, he resented my religious ministrations altogether; 
and I had reason to believe that he had come to feel 
my pulse, not for himself alone, but as a delegate. 
I fear that a suspicion of this appetite for loaves and 
fishes on the part of some among them deters many 
independent working people from attendance at Divine 
Service, especially in towns where it is not the " custom " 
of those who belong to their class to show themselves 
(honestly enough) on Sundays in their parish church. 
Who shall analyse the motives or venture to define 
the form of acceptable worship ? One thing is certain, 
viz., that most of those who feel any " religious thirst n 
(as it might be called) at all crave " definite teaching " 
of some sort, and in tfce ocean of intellectual waves are 
glad to set foot upon anything which feels solid, even 
though it be a derelict. But forsaken hulls float with 
enduring buoyancy, and some, supposed to have been 
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deserted for ever, are so painted as to pass for new- 
ships able to bring despairing swimmers to the haven 
where they would be. To leave this thought : among 
floating fabrics of salvation, the Eoman squadron, 
which impresses anxious educated believers with the 
logical coherence of its sailing orders, and attracts the 
ignorant with gorgeous flags of symbolism, must be 
admitted to display the most skill, readiness, and 
organised energy in its movements. Other fleets, 
however well armed and manned their several ships 
may be, lack that centralised, absolute, relentless 
authority which gives to Rome the power it wields ; 
and though in England the policeman no longer 
takes his orders from the priest, this shows a creeping 
tenacity of purpose which perplexes many a Protestant 
who will not understand how a devout and learned 
man can accept without resentment such a dogma as, 
e.g., that of transubstantiation. But he does not take 
sufficiently into account that thirst for definite spiri- 
tual guidance which torments many a soul till it 
meets with an unquestioning confident director, who 
claims the right to represent unbroken corporate law. 
Then the charm of peaceful obedience obliterates the 
old wearisome sense of despair which is sometimes 
felt in a solitary searching after truth. 

In 1880 the time was drawing on which would find 
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me no longer at St George's. In looking over the 
short notes made during the course of that year, I see 
little that could be said to interest the most forbearing 
reader of these personal utterances, though I met with 
what concerned myself closely in the shape of a severe 
Eastern fever, contracted, there was assured reason to 
believe, at (of all unlikely places) the Sea of Galilee, 
where a lazy Arab attendant filled my water-bottle, 
not from the pure lake, but a drain which flowed into 
it from the dirty village of Tiberias. It saved him a 
two minutes' walk to do so. My teetotal friends must 
forgive me for saying, that during our desert march we 
had a camel laden on one side with claret and on the 
other with bitter beer. This lasted us till we reached 
the land of brooks and waters, where I felt myself 
tainted after a thirsty mouthful from a gourd which 
concealed the colour of its contents. Some time after 
my return home I became mysteriously ill. My good 
friend Dr. Buzzard (who wears the Crimean medals, and 
had seen much sickness in the East) spotted my malady, 
pronounced it to be Syrian ague, and attributed it 
to that unlucky Galilean draught. His foreknowledge 
and skill pulled me through, but the curious thing in 
these Eastern ailments is the trick they have of sudden 
return after years of health. I have had reason to 
know this myself, and only yesterday a friend, who is 
staying with us at Bartonmere (where I am now 
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tapping my type-writer), told me that he had lately 
had a wholly unexpected bout of African fever con- 
tracted years ago, while in the company of Dr. 
Livingstone. First one becomes ice, then fire, and 
there is nothing for it but (I was going to say) a 
handful of quinine and half-a-dozen blankets. 

My reader must forgive this expansion of a medi- 
cal note in 1880. Another reminds me of the late 
remarkable movement which has attached London 
missions to our universities and public schools. I 
went with Bishop How, at the invitation of the head- 
master of Eton, to address the boys there about one 
contemplated by the school, and nothing could be 
more striking than the interest with which a number 
of them listened to what we had to say. Let no one 
call this an irreligious age. On another occasion I 
was asked to talk to undergraduates in the hall of 
my own college at Cambridge concerning metropolitan 
missionary enterprise. A crowd of them came to 
hear. Now there is a flourishing Johnian mission, 
with a new church, on the south side of the Thames. 
Cricket, football, and golf are not the only aims of 
our educated youth, apart from their academical pur- 
suits. This collegiate religious zeal is a familiar spec- 
tacle now. The mention of " the," not " an," Oxford 
Mission creates no surprise. The announcement of 

1 
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a lecture by (say) the Lord Chancellor at Toynbee 
Hall takes its place along with those of chief public 
gatherings, under the heading of " To- Day," in the 
Times. And I recall, with marvel at this change, 
the corporate spiritual torpor of my undergraduate 
experience. We attended, under compulsion, numer- 
ous " chapels," sat through severely classical lectures 
on the New Testament by Merivale, and subscribed 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of religion with unflinch- 
ing audacity. But the idea of starting a mission in 
the East of London would have been, to our comfortable 
"reverend" bachelor dons, as wild as a proposal to 
shift the University to Timbuctoo. And yet some (blind 
and deaf) talk about the indifference to religion which 
prevails among the young men of our generation. I 
was almost going to say that in my youth none had 
faith enough to call themselves "Agnostics." Then 
a change began to make itself felt. : The first lifting 
of the fog was (perhaps) seen in the project to form a 
" Universities Mission" in Africa. I have before me 
two letters, one from my old college friend Mackenzie, 
who scored a map of mine with the route he hoped 
to take there, and gave the first lecture about his 
plans in the parish schoolroom of my brother Charles, 
vicar of Pakenham (a mile from Bartonmere); the 
other from an archdeacon in Uganda, asking for 
help towards building the chancel of his church. 
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This letter, by the way, must have been carried by 
his foot - messenger some three months before it 
could be "posted." What has not taken place in 
the way of University Missions in the gap between 
the arrival of these two epistles ! When I look at the 
St. George's note of my visit to Eton, I see the 
marvellous growth of a spiritual tree which has 
spread its branches, not only in the " Dark Continent," 
but among the most untaught crowds of London since 
I received that (now yellow) letter from Mackenzie, 
when he was as yet " unbishoped." 

It was in this same year that I realised more than 
ever the love of music which warms the "masses." 
We had a good choir, and one of my colleagues, 
Mann, now precentor of Gloucester Cathedral, used 
his great musical talent with such productiveness that 
we proposed to give a performance of the " Messiah " 
in our church, inviting the choirs of St. John's, Great 
Marlborough Street (where my dear friend D'Almaine, 
its vicar, who had been with me at St. Luke's, had 
taught his well), St. Peter's, Eaton Square, and some 
members of that at the Chapel Eoyal, St. James's, 
to join us. Having taken care to let our project be 
known, long before the doors of the church were opened 
it was besieged by a crowd which soon filled every 
<x>rner of the building. We had expected a good 
Attendance, but not such a huge appreciative throng 
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as listened to the oratorio with silent reverence. This 
result I believe to have been brought about mainly 
by the excellent musical instruction given in the 
Board Schools, which throughout London have de- 
veloped a love of harmony, no despicable product of 
their work. Ours were by no means behindhand in 
contributing their share of popular appetite for good 
music. 

My note-book of 1881 is filled with fragments of 
the old story : " Out-of-door services ; " " Dinner at the 
French Protestant Hospital," where, in compliment (I 
suppose) to our insular tastes, we had no claret, the 
cloth was " drawn," port and sherry being placed upon 
the " mahogany ; * " Stainer at the organ ; " Meetings 
about "deaconesses," "Lay curates, T. 6. Gardiner 
and Osborne Jay (now the vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Shoreditch) ; " my colleague " Bernard," who went to 
be chaplain at Moscow, and wrote thence saying 
that he had been besought by a number of Jews to 
christen them, in order (as he afterwards found out) 
that they might be able to show certificates of bap- 
tism to suspicious Eussians ; "The Bishop of Bedford's 
Council ; " " Shadwell Fish Market ; " " S.P.C.K. work " 
(I was on its Standing and some other Committees), &c, 
&c., &c. ; and, behind all, the daily routine of parochial 
visitation, church services, vestry and school meetings, 
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till I come to the disastrous entry of my dear wife's 
terrible accident (in our autumn holiday at Barton- 
mere), which laid her up there motionless for months 
(while I worked on at St. George's alone), and led at 
last to my acceptance of Barton vicarage at the hands 
of my neighbour, Sir Charles Bunbury, when the Bishop 
of Ely allowed me to live in my own house and serve 
the parish thence. 

What a step this was from the multitudinous life of 
London, one charm of which is the latent conscious- 
ness of being at least a fellow-citizen with leaders in 
the English-speaking world of thought and action. 
Not that I was in the way of even exchanging words 
with more than a few among them. For instance, it 
was not my fortune to know Carlyle. But I have 
reason to remember his voice and presence on one 
auspicious occasion in Westminster Abbey. It was 
that of Professor Tyndall's marriage, when he was his 
" best man." Dean Stanley had promised to officiate 
if the critical state of Lady Augusta should make it 
possible for him to leave her bedside for an hour. 
Thus the Professor had asked me to be prepared 
in order to perform the ceremony in case the Dean 
could not. 

My office, at any rate, was to meet the bride at the 
west door of the Abbey, and, ready * robed," conduct 
her to the altar in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. This 
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I did, the wedding party being preceded by a virger 
(bearing a silver staff), who marched with slow official 
step a yard before me. I never before realised the 
length of the building. It seemed to be a mile long; 
but the silence of the procession was broken by the 
unrestrained cheerful voice of Carlyle, who had joined 
us at the entrance of the Abbey, and talked nearly all 
the way. 

On arriving at the chapel we found the Dean there, 
and thus my remaining share in the function was (in 
the French sense of the word) to " assist," as he, with 
profoundly solemn pathos, celebrated the beginning of 
another happy marriage, while the last mortal sands 
of his own were fast running out. 

I was presently in the train of mourners at the 
burial of Lady Augusta; and at length, alas ! (walking, 
I remember, by the side of Proude), I again breathed 
the consecrated air of the Abbey among those who 
followed the body of the Dean to his grave within 
its walls. 

The leaving of St. George's was a grievous wrench. 
I cannot fully record the kindness and generosity of my 
good fellow- worshippers there, nor describe the massive 
silver-gilt statuette of " St. George and the Dragon " 
our senior churchwarden, Telfer, brought down to 
me at Bartonmere after I had left. This was the 
cause of much discussion. Your humble servant's 
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likeness was to have been preserved in that of the 
saint, but as he (on the evidence of all sovereigns) 
grew no beard, I should have had to have been shaved 
in order to realise this flattering proposal, which 
therefore had to be dropped. Nor can I set down 
with sufficient modesty another honour I received on 
my leaving London, which took the shape of a dinner 
at the Albion, given to me (unworthy but grateful) 
by a number of well-wishers, the chief instigators 
of the deed being my dear friends, Hawkins of St. 
Bride's, Dr. (now Sir) Russell Reynolds, and Wace. 
The rector of St. James's graciously took the chair, 
and was supported in the kindliest words by Professor 
Tyndall and Holman Hunt. Among those present, 
beside members of my own family, were the editors 
of the Guardian and Leisure Hour, Martin Sharp and 
Dr. Macaulay, Dr. Allon (the eminent Nonconformist), 
Sir Edmund Currie, B. Bickley Rogers (the translator 
of Aristophanes), my old vicar, Ayre (of St. Marks), 
Lebas, Sir Thomas Waller, Malcolm MacColl, Henry 
Whitehead, Archdeacon Oheetham, J. C. Fitch, Cyrus 
Field (of cablegram fame), A. J. Ross, Isaac Taylor, 
Canon Duckworth and his brother (now Sir Dyce), Main 
Walrond, Brooke Lambert, Page Roberts, Llewellyn 
Davies, Drs. Buzzard, RadclifFe, and Blandford, W. H. 
Milman, Arthur Mozley, Dr. Squire, John Macnaught, 
Francis Garden, Blomfield Jackson, Bradley Alford, 
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C. H. Turner (now rector of St. George's), G. A. M. 
How, Shelford, Sotheby, Ashmead, with several of my 
old colleagues at St. Luke's or St. George's, Qnayle, 
Weale, K. H. Hadden, D'Almaine, Langston, Scrym- 
gour, and Walter Edwards. The dinner was given 
in the middle of June (when festivities were at their 
height), and there was handed me afterwards a sheaf 
ot the most cordial letters from divers well-known 
men (including one from a Roman Catholic canon), 
another from the President of Cheshunt College, 
beside two from opposite Government "Whips," in 
which they said they would have come too, if it had 
been possible. It was not only the kindness of 
friends which touched me to the quick, but the fact 
that they represented men of such many minds, and 
the pain of leaving St. George's was tempered by the 
grateful thought that God had enabled me to have 
their goodwill. 



CHAPTEE VI 

GREAT BARTON 

The change from a London parish, with its staff of 
clergy, vestry hall, large schools, trained choir, fnll 
choral service, and a host of civic and church workers, 
to an exclusively rural one (of which I shall have to 
say more when I come to speak of town and country 
parsons) brings a fresh access of personal responsi- 
bility, not contemplated by every man who has been 
thus shifted. For he soon finds that he has to see 
individually to many duties which others had been set 
to discharge. In my case, however, I kept touch with 
London work, from which (to tell the truth) I could 
not bear to rend myself altogether. But this was 
easy, as we were close to a station whence some dozen 
or more trains ran daily to town, where I kept a small 
flat as a pied & terre. And I am bold to say that my 
new duties were by no means forgotten, since I soon 
got to know every man-jack in the place, and, looking 
over my Barton note-book, see it well stored with 
entries about church, parochial, and country business. 
The parish contained a population of about nine hun- 
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dred souls and was exceptionally favoured in having a 
notable admixture of gentry, farmers, and peasants. 
I found excellent congregations (the labourers attend- 
ing church well), and a good number of communicants, 
our erudite and hospitable squire, Sir Charles, and his 
wife (who took the keenest interest in everything 
about the place) being devoutly among them. We 
were happy at Barton. But when (after a while) an 
unexpected inducement strongly presented itself for a 
return to town, its still unbroken ties, especially since 
my wife's health and ability had become marvellously 
improved, constrained me to take up London work 
again. Of this I must say something before I shut 
up my typewriter. 

Meanwhile, though St. George's held a distinctly de- 
fined municipal position in London, and, indeed, is now 
a separate borough, and though I had seen something 
of clerical country work years before at Drinkstone, 
nothing impressed me more, as vicar of a purely agri- 
cultural parish, than the intensely parochial character 
of country life. Each rural community has inherited 
long ages of potential autonomy (which Parish Councils 
are calculated to rekindle), and I soon began to wish 
that I had a tenth of my old friend Jessopp's power to 
raise the dead and make them live in a book, to be 
called " Bartoniana." There is a mine of history 
beneath the soil of many a country parish, as well 
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as a natural museum upon its surface and a store 
of social life in. its parchments. 

In old days, however, rights and possessions were 
sufficiently defined in words which a modern lawyer 
would have spun out at costly length; thus in A.D. 
1086 the description and claims of Barton appear, 
according to Domesday Book, in no more words 
than would suffice to fill two or three lines of a 
common lease. 

Since those days what has not Barton, like many a 
village, seen ! Bartoniana, indeed ! 

I had intended to make Jessopp contribute a chapter 
on the connection of the place with the great Abbey 
of St. Edmund at Bury, and had relied on my neigh- 
bour Babington (also an old friend), who wrote " The 
Birds of Suffolk," to feather the volume with a local 
wing. As to some other features of its " fauna/' would 
that I could have had the help of the author of " Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish ! " I have known J. C. 
(now Canon) Atkinson from boyhood. When he left 
Cambridge, he had lived in our house, and been tutor 
to my brother and myself, biting us with the tooth 
of lore and natural history as well as that of the 
Greek Delectus. But he was too far off, or, rather, 
his knowledge of Barton was. I value, however, 
many letters from him. Bree, now a bishop, with 
whom I had once .done some Suffolk " pupa digging," 
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might have said something about our moths and 
butterflies, but he was at Barbados. I was more 
fortunate in regard to our "flora," for Sir Charles 
Bunbury, of whom Dr. Asa Gray (Darwin's and Dean 
Church's friend) bad talked to me at Boston as 
eminent among the botanists of Europe, set to work 
at once and wrote a paper on " Wild Plants found in 
the Parish of Great Barton." But this was the only 
section of the projected book which came to be fully 
written. J. South Phillips (an old Cambridge chum 
who lived in the parish, but, alas ! with Babington and 
Sir Charles, is now dead), once scholar of Trinity, and 
then a sedulous county magistrate, promised to help. 
He had translated Herodotus's story of " Rampsinitus," 
and must have had some Egyptian instincts, for he 
founded a Necropolis, not of cats, but dogs, with 
inscribed headstones at their graves. 

Phillips was full of local lore, but failures in secur- 
ing other contributors (Who would be an editor ?) kept 
putting off the realisation of Bartoniana till at last 
I found myself only in possession of his manuscript 
notes. Among other hopes which came prematurely 
to an end was one counted on from our old pensioned 
schoolmaster, a cripple, whose nemesis saucy boys used 
to elude till he managed to catch one and pay him out. 
He had beaten most Barton men in their youth, and 
told me endless stories about them. Well, I got him 
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a paper bloqk and pencil, so that he might draw on his 
recollections in bed, but found that he had been mainly 
exercised as a scribe in "pothooks," "hangers," or 
" copies," and was as slow at a running hand as he 
was, poor fellow, with his feet. So his share in the 
book came to nothing. My worthy colleague, Tan- 
queray, however, who had rooms in the Vicarage, dug 
in the Church Registers and interviewed old men with 
many resulting notes, but somehow did not finish 
their expansion. Two or three might be mentioned. 
The pedigrees of several living families of peasants 
were notable, the name of Simmonds especially first 
appearing (the Register dated from 1563, the third 
of Elizabeth) in 1574. It had probably long before 
this been known in the place. I extract from what 
Tanqueray headed as "Items for History of Great 
Barton," gathered in conversation with veterans, the 
following: — "A clergyman came to take duty at 
Barton Church, and put up his horse in the vestry, 
the horse neighing during service." "Remnant of 
painted glass in church windows. Cromwell sud- 
denly called off, no time to break all up." "Mrs. 
Payne of Elm. Farm used to give" (a donation 
which seems to have been remembered with wide 
thirsty regret) " every child half a pint of beer on 
Valentine's day." "George English had five wives, 
and Thomas Hart four — three before he was thirty." 
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(The population of Barton keeps up now.) " Oliver 
Goldsmith used frequently to stay in a house now 
pulled down, and " (for a bet, it seems, with " some 
young ladies ") " ran into ' The Martyrdom Pond/ and 
having only one suit of clothes, had to lie in bed till 
they were dried." But most of the " items " refer to 
the smuggling which was carried f on in the parish 
within the memory of old inhabitants. There was 
a battle with smugglers on the glebe, now called 
" Botany " Farm (perhaps from the fate of the van- 
quished), and a tunnelled drain from the Ice Pit Spinny 
for hiding casks. I myself came across many memories 
of contraband liquor. An old man of eighty said to 
me once, "They brought it mostly from the Eed 
House, and then carried it about. . . . They called it 
peppermint. . . . Ah ! . . . One would come in and 
shut the door and look round, and draw a bottle from 
his coat." " How big ? " I asked. " Oh, about a pint 
and a half, and that made three bottles " (pretty stiff 
tipple) "of rare nice drink." But this supply of 
spirits in their youth did not seem to have shortened 
the lives of these ancients. Another old friend looked 
back upon his with much complacency. " The Lord," 
he said, " has been very good to me. . . . God bless 
Him!" 

When I failed to get together enough papers for 
" Bartoniana," I sent my projected contributions, under 
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the head of " Parochialia " and " Rusticus in Urbe," to 
the CornhilL But (reminded of it by spirituous entries) 
I must record an instance of "spiritualism/' furnished 
by my brother, the Vicar of Pakenham, adjoining 
Barton, which goes to show that near neighbours at 
least had an appetite for the occult as well as for 
alcohol. My brother wrote the story down from the 
lips of its narrator. A house had the reputation of 
being haunted by the ghost of a man who was ac- 
cused of having built it with some wages of iniquity. 
" Certain it is," my brother writes, " that strange noises 
might be heard at night to pervade the unoccupied 
rooms, footsteps to pace the empty passages, while 
unaccountable knockings and rappings frightened the 
servants, and caused more than one timid domestic 
to give warning. " I now transcribe my brother's 
manuscript, in which he records the words of an old 
acquaintance of his, in pure Suffolk. " No, sir, I 
don't believe as how he walk now; 'tain't likely. 
But then you know he ded, sir, time past. They du 
sah (say) one time there alius used to be a knife and 
fork laid out for he ivery night, but at last they 
couldn't stand it no longer, and they got the passon 
in, and he read he down in a closet agin the fireplace 
in the best bedroom, and they papered the closet door 
up, and he worn't heard no more iver so long. Then 
there come some new people, and took the house, and 
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they undone the closet ; and aout he come rasher nor 
iver, knockin' here and knockin' there, tell you couldn't 
hardly sleep for he. And that I know for a trewth, 
'cos my mother's brother's wife's father, he was a 
wheelwright, heard he agin and agin, and so he told 
me hisself. Then they read he daown agin. That 
time they read he down of a clock-case, and they took 
the pendle (pendulum) aout, and put it down of a well. 
So he was squat (quiet) of a long time ; but arterwards 
they git the pendle agin, and set the clock agoin', and 
aout he come rasher nor iver, knockin' and carryin' on 
that they couldn't abear theirselves. So that time 
they got a hape of passons to read he down for good. 
I don't know zackly haow many there was, but there 
was over thutty passons " (some churchwardens, parish 
clerks, and sextons must have been, counted in the 
thirty) "corned togither from all raound, and they 
read he daown of an oud (old) well, and they built a 
summer-haouse over it in what they call the park; 
and that haven't been interfered with sence. So 'tain't 
likely he don't walk now ; you don't think so yourself, 
sir, now du ye ? " 

" This," my brother, who is a scrupulously .accurate 
man, says, at the end of his manuscript, "is a bond 
fide relation of an account given to me the other day 
by a person of the labouring class, though the ghost's 
name is altered" (he had mentioned it), "and the 
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locality is not given, as surviving relatives might 

not like it." 

Among other features of Barton beside such as 

I haye sketched must be reckoned the discovery of 

prehistoric relics at Bartonmere. This was in 1867, 

long before I became vicar of Barton, but it carries 

the records of the parish back beyond any Domesday 

book. The mere had nearly disappeared, and I dug 

a channel to preserve some water in case of any 

subsequent shrinkage, for it had been subject to 

occasional droughts. In doing this we came upon 

wattle, worked horn, many split bones, calcined flints, 

and a socketed bronze spearhead, eighteen inches 

long. My friend, Professor Boyd Dawkins, who paid 

us a visit at the time, mentions this in his "Early 

Man in Britain." " Sometimes," he says, " houses 

were built upon piles driven into a morass or bottom 

of a lake, as, for example, in Bartonmere, explored 

by the Bev. Harry Jones, where bronze spear-heads " 

(he uses the plural, as many years before some had been 

dug up) " have been discovered. Along with them " 

(he here refers to the diggings in 1867) "were vast 

quantities of the broken bones of the stag, roe, wild 

boar, and hare, to which must be added the urus. 

This discovery is of considerable zoological 

value, since it proves that the urus was living in a 

wild state as late as the Bronze age. It must, how- 

K 
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ever, have been very rare, since this is the only case 
of its occurrence at this period in Britain with which 
I am acquainted." 

Of course we bragged about our " find," of which, by 
request, I wrote a detailed account in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Suffolk Institute of Archceology and Natural 
History, June 1869. I might add that in one of our 
fields, about a mile from the mere, there was found 
the unquestionable floor of a Eoman villa, over which 
the plough had slipped, being unable to penetrate its 
pavement of tessarae. This was before my time, but 
I have a letter, written by my maternal grandfather 
in 1782 to his father (Clerk of the Eolls in the 
Isle of Man), in which he sketches the site of the 
villa, but says that the pavement had been then almost 
destroyed by repeated ploughings. He writes : " The 
ground is quite strewed with bricks, small fragments of 
tiles, and flint stones with mortar on them." I have 
a handful of the tessarae now. He mentions also 
iC an ancient house," called the " Eed House," which, 
he says (quoting a local tradition), " as is handed down 
by Antiquity, must not be permitted to drop entirely 
. . . lest some notable calamity befall the parish." 
It belonged to him, and has descended to me. 
Perhaps I have to thank the Barton smugglers, who 
later on made it their headquarters, for helping to 
keep it in repair. My maternal grandfather (I am 
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a Welshman paternally, though my family left Wales 
two generations back) was not much of an antiquary, 
but a scholarly lawyer, who helped to edit the Delphin 
Classics. His name was Quayle, and his son became 
a Bencher of the Middle Temple along with him. 
The only other instance of this dual tenure having 
occurred is, I am told, in the case of two Partridges. 

To return to ministerial work at Barton. As I 
rake over the dead leaves in my note-book I find entries 
of much (I hope not quite withered) toil in the shape 
of Bible Classes, Sunday School gatherings, evening 
schools, Working Man's Club, confirmations, cottage 
religious gatherings, and parochial visitation. This 
was varied by my turns in the pulpit of St. Paul's, 
invitations to that in the Abbey or my old college, 
St. John's, and the reading of a paper or speaking at 
Church Congresses. 

In recalling the discharge of this latter duty in the 
great hall at Portsmouth, I do not forget the uproar 
when (the subject was the disestablishment of the 
Church) I said that one effect of its severance from 
the State would probably be to make a parson "more 
of a priest and less of a man " — for the assembly was 
divided, one part cheering me lustily, and another 
dissenting. I had, at the instance of Bishop Wood- 
ford, opened the discussion at the Ely Conference on 
the same matter, and thus, since my surviving con- 
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tact with town kept me on the London one, on which 
I still am, I had (beside being asked to Church Con- 
gresses) the honour of belonging to two Diocesan 
Conferences at one time. The present Bishop of Ely, 
moreover, was kind enough to invite me to his after 
I had ceased to become vicar of Barton, 

In our Working Man's Club there I was much 
struck with the appetite for chess shown by its 
peasant members, with whom Tanqueray sedulously 
played, though occasionally beaten. Once devoted 
to it myself, when I would sit at the silent board 
from morning to nighty my own love of the ivory 
battle has disappeared. But I had many a game of 
quoits with my Barton parishioners in the Vicarage 
meadow, which was duly doctored with clay and water 
for the fight, none but " stickers " being allowed. It 
was pleasant to think that so many of my labouring 
neighbours had good store of spirits left for outdoor 
play after long hours of work. But they did not 
take to cricket. This seemingly involved too much 
"fielding" (of which they had daily enough), and 
shortened a man's focal share in the game, whereas 
that of quoits, whether he plays ill or well, gives a 
repeated innings lasting as long for the worst as for 
the best. Moreover, it meets that appetite for " bowl- 
ing," at which every member of an ambitious newly- 
formed rustic eleven craves an often unqualified turn. 
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But we had other entertainments, I found that 
very few of our people had ever seen the imperishable 
drama of Punch, and thus one day, on running up 
to town for attendance at a meeting of the People's 
Palace trustees, I went to a Punch's " House of Call " 
I had long known, and got the address of a distin- 
guished performer. He lived in a Marylebone mews, 
and' was known as "Professor Vaughan." I had some 
difficulty in finding his habitat, but was guided to it 
at last by hearing the well-known squeak, in which 
he happened just then to be objurgating his family. 
Yes, he was free to accept an engagement at Barton. 
Of course I bargained for the presence of Codlin, 
Short, and Toby. They were to reach Thurston 
Station by a particular train one day in the following 
week. Meanwhile Mr. Cooper kindly lent us a large 
empty barn, which was fitted up for an evening per- 
formance, and I sent punctually for the actors. But 
though all things were ready, the cart came back 
without Short. I drove hastily to Bury, and called 
in vain at a dozen public-houses, to one of which 
I thought he might possibly have betaken himself. 
On my return to Barton, there (to my joy) was the 
professor, smiling, and saying he could not resist the 
pleasure of taking a (muddy and leafless) country 
walk. All's well that ends well. We had a " crowded 
house," and, to judge by the grins of the audience, 
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an hour of pure delight. The only one who failed 
to enjoy himself thoroughly (though he played his 
part to perfection) was Toby, whose unexpected 
appreciation of success in being handed round to be 
kissed between the parts almost upset his gravity. 
Since he was a dog of the world, however, he eschewed 
surprise, though I fancied an apology in his glance to 
the effect that he was conscious of mange. Certainly 
he was sulphurous. But he held his peace — and was 



Another entertainment lasted three days in town, 
to which I took up as my guests eighteen men, several 
of whom had never been there. I have given a full 
account of our expedition in " Holiday Papers," but 
I cannot rake over my little heap of " dead leaves " 
which fell from the Barton tree without a short 
mention of this handful. Anyhow, I never, in so 
short a time, saw so much of London before. At the 
Charter House (where we had beefsteak pudding, and 
beer in silver mugs) our host, Lebas, treated us sumptu- 
ously, and the way in which my friends dropped into 
Japanese lounges in the large decorated drawing-room 
at Toynbee Hall, and fell into conversation with those 
members of the University who were then resident 
there, was a protest against a too common mode of 
entertaining " poor " persons. There is nothing which 
should more justly offend a "working man" than 
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the mere stoking of him — as if he were an engine. 
Fulness is, indeed, generally appreciated without com- 
plaint, but man does not live by mutton alone, nor 
can he be rightly led to suppose that the accessories 
of a feast are to be summed up in gravy, however 
rich. 

In respect to our round, the moving multitude was 
apparently, to such of our party as had never seen 
the metropolis, the " sight " of the day. The outskirts 
of a provincial town are easily attainable, and there is 
an edge to the biggest crowd, but there is no begin- 
ning nor end to that which marches along the streets 
of London. It represents an incalculable store of 
fellow-creatures, and the wonder to the countryman is 
that they are all strangers. At home, we were familiar 
with many faces on a market-day at Bury, and if we 
met any one on the road whom we didn't know, we 
mostly asked, " Who is that ? " But what a baffling 
of sheer cariosity and dispersing of local exclusiveness 
comes to a rustic who passes between miles of houses 
and meets nameless thousands on the right hand and 
on the left ! Village crust is sometimes very thick, 
and an admixture of fresh sentiment makes it lighter 
and more wholesome. 

My stay at Barton was agreeably broken by a meet- 
ing of the British Association in Canada, which I 
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attended (as a member), sailing in the Parisian. This 
had been specially chartered to take out the then 
president, Lord Rayleigh, and a crowd of " scientists." 
We played like boys, and in the tngs of war the non- 
smokers, teetotalers, and bachelors were hopelessly 
beaten. Being steady and strong, as well as other- 
wise qualified to be on what proved to be the winning 
side, I had to have the end of the rope round me, and 
helped in the successive pulls at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. At Montreal I stayed with very agreeable 
fellow-guests in the hospitable house of Mr. (now 
Sir Donald) Smith, who wound up the reception of 
his visitors by inviting a number of philosophers and 
their ladies to a ball. Where they were to dance 
I could not imagine, but early in the morning before 
the day on which the entertainment was to take place 
I was awakened by an army of carpenters, who, like 
genii in the "Arabian Nights," caused a beautifully 
floored spacious ball-room to spring from the ground 
outside the house. 

I was also fortunate in being invited to join a party 
to British Columbia in a special train provided by the 
authorities. We were sumptuously entertained at 
Toronto and Ottawa, and didn't lose the sound of 
"God Save the Queen" till we had passed Calgary. 
The full flavour of travelling fruit is not always tasted 
while it is being gathered. Betrospection gives en- 
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chantment to the view. But in this instance there 
was intense direct interest in traversing a mighty- 
region, long given over to the gathering of furs, 
though rich in soil, rivers, and coal, but which was 
then being threaded for the first time with an iron 
needle. Immediate enjoyment, moreover, was inten- 
sified by the company of distinguished men full of 
instructive information and eagerness to appreciate 
their surroundings. Before starting I had re-read 
Milton and Cheadle's charming record of their year- 
long North-West Passage, and now Dr. Cheadle himself 
was one of our party. This also comprised Professors 
Selwyn (of Ottawa) and Boyd Dawkins, General 
Laurie, Sir Eichard Temple (who was our chief 
speaker), and the late lamented Mr. Topley of the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, beside divers 
leading agriculturists from Scotland and England. 
We lived in the train, and had nightly tobacco parlia- 
ments in a special compartment, when the incidents 
of the day and prospects of the country were scientfi- 
cally discussed. Some of these last were revealed by 
a number of " test " plots, squares fenced off close to 
the line and crowded with all possible productions of 
roadside virgin soil. This displayed amazing fertility. 
We spent a day at Major Bell's huge farm, with its 
10,000 acres of wheat. He said he should not be 
satisfied till its price had been reduced in the English 
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market to 20s. a quarter; now, alas! less, to the- 
dismay of not only British but many American and 
Canadian farmers, who have to compete with fresh 
regions elsewhere under the plough. 

Our journey westward ended only with that of the 
line which had then just got past the summit of the 
" Rockies," and where we had a specimen of the 
dangers attending its construction. A huge timber 
bridge had been built to carry it across a ravine some 
200 feet deep, and a few of us, including Professor 
Selwyn and myself, had just traversed it on foot, when 
several thousand tons of rock came thundering down 
and swept it away. He was still upon its edge, and 
went with the falling mass for some distance. His 
extrication from it without harm seemed a miracle. 
No wonder he looked white. Of course we saw and 
heard much of the redskins and their " reserves," and 
I much regretted not being able to witness the distri- 
bution of the Government allowance to some thousands 
of them, which, with Lord Rosse and two or three 
others, I had arranged to be present at. But time 
did not allow it. However, we interviewed and photo- 
graphed the loyal chief of the Crowfoots, with his 
family, and I bought an embroidered belt of one of 
the Misses Crowfoot, which purchase left her toilette 
so dislocated that Mrs. Laurie and Miss Selwyn had 
to tie her up with string. I got, too (though not at 
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first hand, nor from them), a scalp which revealed the 
astonishing thickness of the human skin. The num- 
ber of Indians is said to be increasing. Hindered 
from hunting (the buffalo is indeed now well-nigh 
exterminated), some have settled down to tillage, but 
most receive rations and money from the Government, 
and many are Christianised, though some tribes make 
profession of the faith with a unanimous alacrity 
which is, I fear, questionable. The majority, how- 
ever, still hold to paint and feathers; and when 
we had returned to Winnipeg I saw a redskin at 
a store hankering after a bag of Keen's mustard, 
with which (as yellow pigment), it might be con- 
jectured he contemplated the facial decoration of his 
family. 

Altogether, the Canadian trip from Barton, during 
which I made many agreeable acquaintances, was a 
delightful success, though the sight of our trim hedges 
and small fields (which looked as if they were being 
cultivated with scissors and spuds), after seeing illimit- 
able regions of wheat-producing soil, made me appre- 
ciate still more the gallant courage of the Suffolk 
farmer. Let me add that when I found myself again 
in the familiar pulpit I was glad to reflect that my 
clerical work had not been wholly suspended, since in 
our British Columbian excursion, which covered two 
Sundays, I was honoured by having to act as a sort 
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of chaplain, and preached on both occasions to our 
select congregation of " scientists." 

It is in a country parish that gossip is brought to 
a focus. We have all read (in stories) of a social 
enthusiast who has (as he fancies) disguised himself 
and gone into the ranks of labour to learn what 
peasants think of one another and of his own class. 
One thing he feels, and that is his manual impotence 
in the company of men by whose acquired and in- 
herited skill the soil is tilled, seed sown, harvests are 
reaped, flocks reared (through lambing time and sum- 
mer heat, when the fly is troublesome), sheep shorn, 
and cattle discriminately tended. There is also brought 
home to him, to his skin and bones, the trying climatic 
conditions under which much of this work is done, in 
cold dark mornings, and through long days, including 
sultry afternoons, when he reflects that " his people," 
from whose society he has temporarily severed himself, 
are, maybe, sauntering at a garden party or playing 
lawn tennis. He gets also some practical insight into 
the thrift of the peasant who brings up a family on 
twelve or fourteen shillings a week, and he learns to 
take an unexpected view of a halfpenny. All this 
may stand him in good stead when he goes back 
to the saddle, carriage, drawing-room, bed-chamber, 
library, and dining-table of ordinary educated life 
and domestic refinement. He sees that of Hodge, if 
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not in a new aspect (for his position is theoretically 
conceivable), yet with minute realistic perception, and, 
let us hope, with generous tolerance and sympathy, 
not merely as a " master " but fellow-citizen, in whose 
partially educated but by no means stupid brain 
hitherto unsuggested social schemes are steadily 
simmering. 

But if he wants to know the " talk " of peasants in 
the public-house, where, by the way, their presence is 
often most unjustly blamed, since (whatever other place 
of resort may be philanthropically provided for them), it 
is their traditional club and smoking-room, our gentle- 
man who has dipped into labour life has only to hear 
what is said in his own house and among his social 
intimates. The language there used is more polite, 
and (sometimes) less direct, but is virtually much the 
same in the parsonage and hall (especially when ser- 
vants are not present) as in the cottage, during the 
dinner-hour in the field, and at the " Spotted Dog." 
The ways of neighbours are discussed, not without 
much fairness in many respects. Genuine ability is 
recognised and humbug discerned by peasant, parson, 
and squire ; but scandals do not wear veils of silence 
in hut or hall, nor are the talkers in either unaffected 
by jealousy and prejudice. Intellectual conversation 
often makes way in the one for grammatically ex- 
pressed social criticism ; and in the other, Hodge goes 
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straight to the point, delivering his mind in verna- 
cular freedom of speech which the children hear and 
remember. In one another's presence the tongue of 
the squire is more or less restrained (unless, maybe, 
a poacher is caught in the act), as well as that of 
the peasant. Neither cares to talk with unguarded 
social ease, but no spying disguise is needed in 
order that each may know pretty well what his 
neighbour says behind his back — especially as sus- 
picion is sometimes aided by conscience. Seldom, 
however, do true sympathy and goodwill fail in 
their reward. Nevertheless (apart from respect felt 
towards individuals) the voting labourer is begin- 
ning to formulate his opinions about certain laws 
and their application with shrewd and freshened 
interest. 

Though not without consciousness of some reticence 
on their part, I was happy in being on good terms 
with the working men of Barton, and on divers occa- 
sions at tea in the Vicarage we discussed with much 
freedom questions of the day which had a local bear- 
ing. For instance, when a small charity farm was 
without a tenant, and they might legally have claimed 
its occupation, they, being well supplied with allot- 
ments, dismissed the project after due consideration 
of "pros" and "cons." I felt somewhat sorry for 
this, but they knew their own business better than 
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I did. None could be kinder than they were, and on 
my departure I was presented by them with a silver 
fusee-box (which I dare not use commonly for fear 
of losing it) and an electroplated tray, which one of 
their, number, Mr. Olley, was deputed to bring me, 
carefully wrapped up in a blue pocket-handkerchief 
— an unstudied utterance of their goodwill. He was 
one of our ringers ; and we all exchanged photographs 
afterwards. 

I was struck by the business-like readiness shown 
by our Barton people in respect to their provident 
club, which was being forsaken by the young men 
of the parish for the Oddfellows or Forestera We 
called them together in the schoolroom, and showed 
that either their deposits were too small or sick pay- 
ments too great. At once they formed a committee 
for the consultation of experts and an equitable adjust- 
ment of receipts and outgoings. This augured well 
for the conduct of a Parish Council, when it should 
come. There is, indeed, a vein of shrewdness and 
cautious conservatism in the peasant, which holds out 
a wholesome prospect of his not losing his head in 
the exercise of that civic power which is granted by 
our new Local Government Act Of course (I write 
before its coming into full operation) many blunder 
at first. They would not be human if they did not. 
With the best intentions, it is difficult to follow Mrs. 
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Grundy's advice, "Never go into the water till yon 
have learnt to swim." Let us hope that an ancestral 
appetite for self-government and just independence, 
however long repressed, will assert itself. There must 
be seeds of both in the soil of many rustic minds. For 
example, though few may have realised the derivation 
of the word, the group of parishes near Barton united 
for Poor-Law purposes is known as the "Thingoe" 
Union, the "Hoe" of the " Thing," if you please, the 
hill of a local parliament. 

While I was at Barton a vigorous county protest 
came to be made for Church Eeform. This arose out 
of a talk about its necessity among several of my 
clerical neighbours, as (I don't see the connection) we 
were returning from the funeral of Bishop Woodford 
at Ely. I ventured to ask whether some public ex- 
pression of our feelings could not be made. The 
notion took, and the arrangements for such an utter- 
ance came to be put into my hands. The minute- 
book of an executive committee drawn from West 
and East Suffolk now lies open before me, with the 
printed report of a large Church Eeform meeting held 
in the Guildhall, Bury St. Edmund's, on January the 
20th, 1886, cut from a local paper, pasted into it. 
The various parliamentary representatives of the town 
and county along with other leading residents were 
asked to attend, and either did so or wrote expressing 
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their sympathy with our object. Archdeacon Chap- 
man presided* and the first resolution — 

" That an effort should be made to secure for the laity 
a larger share in the administration of Church affairs" — 

was moved by a Conservative ex-Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Hunter Eodwell, and warmly seconded by 
Mr. W. Biddell, for some time a member for West 
Suffolk. It was urged in applauded language, which 
showed how deeply the existing autocratic power of 
an incumbent was resented by the Suffolk laity, and 
carried nem. con. The second resolution — 

" That this meeting earnestly deplores the scandals 
attendant upon the sale of livings, and desires that steps 
should be taken at once to put a stop to them " — 

was proposed by Dean Spooner, in the place of Lord 
Francis Hervey, then member for Bury, who was de- 
tained in town, and carried unanimously, after an abor- 
tive attempt to introduce the word "occasionally" before 
the adjective " attendant," indicating that the evil was 
keenly felt It was supported by a letter from Mr. J. A. 
Hardcastle (long a Liberal member for Bury), which 
ran thus : — 

" We are now in presence of a new power — the 
village voters — and it is absurd to suppose that, 
having got the right to elect members of Parliament, 
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they will not insist on having something to say as 
to the election of their parish ministers. I am feel- 
ingly alive to the inconvenience of popular election, 
bat if we don't get something, and that speedily, to 
suggest to the new voters some plan which, without 
the evil of contests, may give them some voice in the 
election of those whom they will look upon as their 
ecclesiastical servants, we shall have the whole edifice 
coming down upon us with a run, not through the 
town Dissenters, who are the chief movers in the 
Liberation Society, but through the new voters in 
the country." 

Let us hope that such disaster may be righteously 
averted, but this letter was felt to touch an ugly sore 
in the economy of the Church. 

The Right Hon. W. H. Smith (as a Suffolk land- 
owner) wrote regretting his inability to attend, and 
saying that "in his opinion reform in presentations 
to livings, and improved discipline of beneficed clergy, 
were vitally necessary." 

The third resolution — 

" That greater freedom should be allowed in the 
conduct of Divine Service, with the sanction of $he 
Ordinary" — 

was proposed by the Rev. Herbert James, seconded 
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by Canon Grant, and carried with two clerical dis- 
sentients. 

This was the only item of opposition to the drift 
of the whole meeting, though it did not take the 
shape of an amendment, only two hands being held up 
against the resolution. 

When our business was over the Archdeacon under- 
took to send the resolutions to the Archbishop with 
a view to legislation — and this was the last we 
ever heard of the matter, though I doubt whether 
his Grace was in the habit of receiving appeals 
for Church Keform from unanimous largely attended 
county meetings, representative of strongly felt lay 
and clerical opinion as to its pressing necessity. Of 
course nothing is more difficult than to mend satis- 
factorily an institution such as .the Church, which has 
grown into its present shape through long ages of in- 
termittent dispute, and contains antagonistic claimants 
for a readjustment of its doctrines and discipline. 
The granting of more power to Bishops, who differ 
among themselves, might well lead to an accentuation 
of the differences already existing between various 
schools of thought, and a stricter professional training 
of the clergy would tend to a widening of the gap 
which too often severs the ecclesiastical mind from 
that of the lay, but the tone of our Suffolk assemblage 
distinctly, if not ominously, emphasised the fact that 
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Church benefices should be held for the advantage 
of the people rather than of their occupants. Cor- 
rective provision is, indeed, already made for the 
appointment of a minister by the reading of a Si quis 
in the congregation, and surely at least this could be 
so expanded and realised as to give the flock (not of 
sheep but men) an effective voice at the approach of a 
new shepherd. Now they are practically as impotent as 
the clergy are in the so-called election of a Bishop. 

While at Barton I tried, without much effect, 
to set up an organised exchange of pulpits among 
neighbouring parsons, and along with others came 
to be. exercised for some time in promoting Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures as well as starting a Girls' 
High School, at Bury. And I shall not easily for- 
get the rumpus which followed an uncomplimentary 
entrance of mine in the visitors' book of the Suffolk 
General Hospital there. Kindly predecessors had 
gone round with a nurse and reported general con- 
tentment. I went alone, shutting the door of each 
ward behind me, and among some other discoveries 
found that divers beds were filled with hard wheat 
straw, and sewn up tight. Thus I borrowed a 
knife of a patient and ripped one bed up, leaving a 
heap as big as a haycock in the middle of the room. 
To judge by the eyes of the inmates, this was as good 
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as a tonic all round. We had a special committee, 
and, backed by the good medical officers, a needed 
revolution. About also this time I was put on the 
committee of the Healtheries Exhibition in town, and 
in common with all my coadjutors, possess a record of 
my inadequate services there in the shape of a medal, 
and a great framed engraving of Hygieia (draped 
herself, but) mothering a group of attentive naked 
little boys (suggesting the intervention of Dr. Jaeger), 
who represent, I suppose, the young idea. 

In respect to the peasant's attitude towards " Dis- 
establishment " it is difficult to speak, but we must 
not be surprised if he takes what are called " short 
views ; " i.e., will mostly judge by his own personal 
experience, and much less for any arguments about the 
origin and sacredness of tithes. If the parson has 
been a friend to him, he will hold by the parson. I 
am not thinking of warm soup in cold weather or the 
bestowal of alms in any shape, but if he fancies that 
the clergy have stood in the way of his " rights," they 
are likely to have a short shrift when it comes to the 
vote. The great shield in "Church defence" is not 
logical history, but present ministration, and happily 
nothing is more notable than the late revival of this 
throughout the land. There is one traditional factor, 
indeed, which is likely to have a latent influence with 
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the peasant in the casting of his vote. His regard for 
the " parish " is jealous and deep. Not only do the 
graves and tombstones of his forefathers in the old 
churchyard stir a sense of retrospective respect for the 
grey tower standing in its midst, but he looks on non- 
parishioners with suspicious eyes, "and anything which 
seems to endanger local exclusiveness may well create 
an undefined reluctance to have it disturbed. 

A word about some of the popular pros, and cons. 
for the disestablishment or rather disendowment of 
the Church. The first is very obvious. If it were pro- 
posed to free land altogether from the burden of tithes, 
a new view of the " Liberation Society" would reveal 
itself to some who now plead for the parson, but as 
there is no present prospect of this, many who have no 
vivid religious convictions are willing to admit that 
the man who does the work should have the money, 
especially as it is probable that he will spend most of 
it in the placa 

One plea against " Establishment " seems to me ob- 
viously premature. Voters are told that there is none 
in large regions peopled with. English-speaking Chris- 
tians, and that the Church thrives among them never- 
theless. Without admitting this last assumption, it 
may be remarked that the Colonial Church has not 
lived long enough to have become .temptingly endowed. 
Yo can't find four-year-old mutton in a flock of lambs, 
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nor timber in a new plantation. In time, possibly, it 
may acquire such property as to display those offensive 
features which characterise what most of its opponents 
are pleased to call the " Establishment," for the love 
of (other people's) money is the root of the matter. 
Meanwhile the Colonial Church will smile on its way. 
But every one respectably aged is sure to be (as he balls 
it) robbed in one way or another if he has managed 
to put money in his purse. Organised exaction is 
the penalty we pay for being civilised. No man can 
call anything altogether his own beyond that which is 
banked beneath his skin. Even this small possession 
is liable to amputation before he parts with the re- 
mainder, and then it may pass into the keeping of a 
museum till it returns to dust. Meanwhile his outlying 
property in the shape of earnings or inheritance is 
subject to the shears of the law which clips his income, 
removes his landmark for the convenience of a railway 
company, or pulls down his house to provide a wider 
street for the public. He may get what is called 
" compensation " in the shape of fleets, armies, police- 
men, and locomotives as well as money, but the business 
is settled for him nolens volens. He can wholly keep 
nothing of all his "belongings," except his shadow, 
and even that he cannot roll up and put into his pocket. 
If, however, the State, in the exercise of its rights, 
takes away all the long-held property of the Church, * 
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and insists upon a divorce (nisi perhaps a drastic ec- 
clesiastical reformation), the transaction passes beyond 
that of a tax which leaves a man to spend what remains 
upon himself. We must not, therefore, wonder at the 
bitterness of the cry raised by Church Defence Societies 
at a proposal to transfer totally and eventually the 
ancient income of the parson to another purpose. All 
the same, it is to be deplored when he gives chief 
prominence to the financial aspect of the project. The 
result of this depends mainly upon the vote of the 
villager, whose locally political attitude is apt to be 
determined by that of the man who holds the benefice, 
if his position and pay comes to be freshly adjudicated 
upon by the legislature. 



CHAPTER VII 

ST. PHILIPS 

My. reader must forgive this clerical interlude, however 
justified by the writer's intercourse with the peasants 
of an agricultural parish and a certain amount of 
reflective observation thus inevitably exercised. There 
is more that I should like to say about my experience 
at Barton, but I must pass on to a few words concern- 
ing that gained in a totally different place when I 
became the minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street. 
Part of the Piccadilly Circus is included within the 
small conventional district attached to that church, its 
clergyman being neither incumbent, vicar, nor rector, 
since his post does not legally involve a "cure of 
souls," nor is he helped by any endowment whatever. 
But what a change it was, even to one familiar with 
London pastoral work ! At Barton I knew the names 
of every soul in the place, and could exchange friendly 
greetings with many who drove or walked through the 
village, especially on market-days, when Bury became 
a weekly focus of gigs. There is no lack of vehicles, 

indeed, in the neighbourhood of St. Philip's. I once 
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set an intelligent trustworthy observer at the corner of 
Piccadilly with directions to jot down in a note-book 
the number passing through the Circus in the course 
of a day. He kept watch the greater part of a week 
in order that I might get a fair average of the result 
which he reached — after standing at successive corners, 
during various fixed periods of the twelve hours, be- 
tween 9 A.M. and 1 1 at night. The following totals 
were carefully compiled from his notes : — 

Omnibuses . . . . 13,401. 

Other vehicles .... 60,820. 
People on foot .... 255,130. 

Now if we allow an average of ten for each omnibus, 
including driver and conductor, arid three for each 
vehicle (again including driver), and add these to the 
number on foot, we shall find that 571,600 a day, or 
three million, four hundred and twenty nine thousand, 
six hundred people a week, went through the Circus 
alone, within the cognisance of my sentry. 

I mention this not merely as a specimen (though a 
notable one) of Philippian statistics, but as tending to 
illustrate the nature of the work expected of the clergy 
in these parts. And if I should happen to have a 
country parson among my readers I should like to say 
a word about this, not that his is necessarily less ex- 
acting than that of one in Mid-London, for there the 
pastor, after doing an honest share of duty; can go to 
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his club and read the paper or smoke a pipe as far 
away from interruption and the critical eyes of sheep 
as if he were at Bagdad. I rather want to notice a 
" thing not generally known," or, at least, hardly real- 
ised even by those who see it every day. Indeed, I 
did not rightly apprehend it myself till my friend 
Prebendary Eichards, the rector of St. Giles's, paid me 
the compliment of asking me to write a little paper 
on "Church Work in Central London" for the use 
of a society which the clergy and others in that region 
have lately formed. In saying a few words about this 
matter I will use some of those (carefully penned) in 
which I complied with his request. The region 
referred to is that containing the parishes of St. 
Martin in the Fields ; St. James, Piccadilly ; St. Giles, 
Bloomsbury; St Anne, Soho; St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
and those of their respective district churches. In the 
paper I prepared by request for a committee repre- 
senting these well-known places I tried to set forth 
the main conditions under which pastoral work in 
them is inevitably carried on. After noticing the in- 
creasing force of that centrifugal action which drives 
many central residents into the suburbs (that* paradise 
of parsons), and showing that it is worse felt than that 
in the City, where the migrants leave no mass of 
working people behind them, I contend that "it is 
a geographical mistake to talk of the ( west' as pro- 
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viding the chief attractions of the metropolis. If a 
man delights in the finest concerted music, where does 
he go to but to St. James's Hall ? If he wants to see 
the yearly crop of pictures or the harvested stores of 
* Old Masters/ they are found in the Royal Academy. 
If he wishes to be presented at court, he is summoned 
to St. James's Palace. Does he need floral decoration 
for his drawing-room or church ? He betakes himself 
to Covent Garden. If he is ambitious of a distin- 
guished degree, he submits himself to examiners at 
the University of London. Should he feel a dramatic 
appetite, refined or debased, he makes his choice among 
the crowd of English opera houses, theatres, and 
music-halls which stand within a bow-shot of Leicester 
Square. Supposing that he declines these attrac- 
tions, and is of a devout and beneficent mind, he 
betakes himself to Exeter or some other Hall, where 
missionaries and philanthropists converge from every 
part of the world. If he has a taste for popular 
social and political strife, where is he so likely to 
indulge it as under the same roofs, when the plat- 
form is held by orators who extol the opinions 
he admires? Or if he enjoys luxurious corporate 
life, he puts himself up for election at some club 
in or near Pall Mall. And where does he resort for 
indulgence in any of these desires except to c Central 
London' ?" 
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One effect of this is its continuous invasion by a 
great daily human tide, flowing till past midnight 
into its midst. It is a stage which most country 
visitors, foreign guests, town critics, and moneyed plea-- 
sure-seekers, good and bad, cross, sooner or later, 
without a thought about the needs of those who live 
within its borders, not a few of whom are ministrants 
to their calls, wants, or entertainment. 

And when the minister of a church in its midst 
would visit his neighbourhood, seeking to speak 
(if it might be) of the things which pertain to the 
Kingdom of God, or takes up a pen to address his 
u fellow-parishioners," he sometimes feels like one who 
speaks to the sea or pleads with a torrent. There is, 
I fancy, no such a centre of manifold sensationalism 
to be found in the whole world as is brought to bear 
upon this region. 

But though the throng of theatres in Central 
London is flanked by places of clandestine evil resort 
which taint their surroundings, I hold that the 
drama is radically intended to be no mere vehicle 
of entertainment, and that the true actor is called to 
be a preacher of righteousness. " The play's the thing 
with which we'll catch the conscience of the king." 
And though the keenest humourist will agree with 
me in feeling that the genuine comedian is no more 
necessarily coarse than that the effective tragic actor is 
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dismal, still all do not realise the high vocation of 
the playwright and the performer, nor the educational 
place which the theatre is capable of filling, and (espe- 
cially in a Christian country) is called to fill. It is a 
mirror of mankind, and should be the colleague of the 
Church, a seemly revealer of life and guide to the lessons 
which it ought to teach. Many actors and critics of the 
drama support me in saying that those descend below 
the level of the true artist who, in manner or matter, 
appeal to an appetite for the unclean or the horrible in 
kindling the emotion of an audience ; but I go further, 
and think of what the stage should, rather than of what 
it should not, be. I like to think of its possibilities and 
opportunities, and of the height to which it can rise ; 
I think of the power which the drama has to raise 
men's minds and not merely be decently amusing. 
What an instrument is put into an actor's hands ! 
Without "preaching" or any affectation of sacred 
phraseology, the artist can, by his true presentation 
of humanity, help men to refuse the evil and to choose 
the good. They are, moreover, not lessons of weighty 
truth alone which can be given from the stage* There 
are lighter hints of life which refresh us and yet leave 
no nasty after-taste or ache. Appeals to the sense 
of humour may be both irresistibly enjoyable and clean 
as sunshine. It is not merely that the best comedian 
discerns between the ridiculous and the witty (a lack 
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of such perception may be a natural defect), but lie 
can divert us without reliance on an appetite for 
the impure. Sensationalism need not be sensual. 
The clergyman ought to be able to claim the actor 
as a colleague in setting forth that which is " good," 
and not be tempted to reckon him as a foe in his 
efforts to edify their fellow men and women. The 
ancient world was taught much needful truth by the 
drama, and one of the most conspicuously esteemed 
among modern theatrical representations has been 
" a miracle play." 

It is difficult to speak of pastoral work at St. Philip's, 
since it has no corporate life, and none of those whom 
I called on recognised it as their " parish " church. 
It is not even licensed for the celebration of marriages, 
and has no legally acknowledged churchwardens, 
though I gratefully realise the kind help given to 
me by Dr. Potter and Mr. Dilworth, who have been, 
and I hope will continue to be, my colleagues, thus 
designated. Our population (officially counted) is 
small, but by day it amounts to thousands — who 
flit at night. Some houses, indeed, are left without 
even a caretaker, being locked up on Saturday and 
opened on Monday, Their safety is assumed to be 
assured by the passing policeman who tries the door, 
and flashes the search-light of his bull's-eye into the 
area. One Sunday morning, however, I found my 
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choir-boys grinning into that of a house near the 
church at the produce of a tap which had been left 
running by its owner. We had to seek the assistance 
of a constable who crept from a neighbouring roof 
(like a burglar), and entering by a garret window, 
descended to the basement of this deserted shop and 
stopped the deluge which was flooding it. Only a few 
of those who do reside or lodge in the place are easily 
accessible after a pastoral fashion. Our population at 
the last census was 1054, but this included all who 
chanced, when it was reckoned, to be sleeping that 
night in the several hotels within its boundaries, as 
well as such as might be remaining in the attics of the 
Criterion and other places of refreshment or resort 
There are also many club-house servants. These are 
counted by the census-taker, but not easily approached, 
though I always inquire yearly of their employers 
whether any lately engaged boys have been, or would 
like to be, confirmed. The secretaries are ever most 
courteous, and several of the lads in their establish- 
ments have been presented for confirmation at St. 
James's. 

While recording some impressions received at St. 
George's in the East I took occasion to say a few 
words about "Kescue" work, generally. Thus now 
I will only mention the fact that after due inquiry 
I found there was no easily accessible "door of escape" 
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in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket for any fallen 
woman to enter if she wished to leave her evil way of 
life. Some occasionally do. I was especially led to 
feel the need of such a near haven of rest one evening 
after a late service when a gay and painted street- 
walker suddenly entered the church and threw herself 
down for a few minutes in prayer. Then she, as 
quickly, went out. Suffice it to say that after 
consultation with my friend Mr. Kitto, a meeting 
was held in the vestry at St. Martin's of those in- 
terested in this matter, and a House of Refuge 
opened within the district attached to St. Philip's. 
This has been thankfully entered by not a few of 
those for whom it was provided, and is sedulously 
supervised by Mrs. Kitto and several ladies. A 
committee which meets in the vestry of my church 
was also formed for the purpose of supplementing 
and encouraging the action of such parish and other 
authorities as wish to discover and suppress the most 
flagrant places of evil resort that abound in this 
neighbourhood. Through our energetic secretary, 
Mr. Stephen Bourne, we are in close touch with the 
heads of the police and other Government officials. 
Some really amazing iniquitous procedure (of mani- 
fold nature) has been thus revealed, involving the 
smuggling into London of innocent girls from Belgium 
and elsewhere. Once, too, a house of refreshment 

M 
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was spotted in which incomers were supplied with 
stimulating liquors, though no supply of them could 
be found in the place till a tunnel in its basement 
was discovered which led to an abundant store of 
drink. Excise officers took the matter in hand and 
reaped a harvest. But I could not set down in 
print much that has come to the knowledge of our 
committee. 

One feature of the little work I have been able 
to do at St. Philip's is seen in the daily opening 
of the church during some hours for " rest, meditation, 
and prayer." As the place " gives " on the street, any 
one can turn into it without setting that machinery 
of judgment in operation which is needed before 
entering an open house of prayer accessible only 
through several doorways or gates. I seldom go into 
St. Philip's without finding some one on his or her 
knees, or reading one of the little books such as 
the "De Imitatione," "Pilgrim's Progress," &c, &c, 
which are put about on the chairs. Sometimes, also, 
we have had lectures (without a service) at four 
o'clock on Sunday afternoons, when an interesting 
or perhaps " burning " question of the day has been 
treated with a freedom of language seldom heard 
in a " sermou." I have been fortunate in thus having 
had the valuable sympathy and aid of many able 
well-known men. 
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While at St. Philip's I was drawn into a work 
not conventionally ecclesiastical, but concerning that 
Scriptural dominion of man over the earth in which 
a minister of religion is, or ought to be, interested. 
I had been frequently struck by the excessive price 
paid especially by poor people for many common 
articles of food. It is a long story. Suffice it to 
say, that after close investigation I found such 
obstructions placed between the country producer 
and town consumer that I wrote an article about 
the matter in the National Review. In a day or 
two after its appearance a leader on it appeared in 
the Times. This was followed by others in London 
papers, and presently by the press throughout the 
whole country, with, later on, contributions from New 
South Wales and elsewhere. The matter made such 
a stir that I also received an invitation from Mr. 
Birt, the general manager of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, to meet its chairman and directors in their board 
room at Liverpool Street. The chairman had the 
National Review on his desk, and I was bidden to 
deliver myself about what I had there written. I did 
my best, audaciously. To cut the matter short, it 
ended in the provision, by this company at least, of 
fresh facilities for the carriage and distribution of 
divers articles of food. Well, presently I was asked 
to address several Chambers of Agriculture, notably 
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a central gathering of them under the presidency 
of Sir E. Grey at John Street, Adelphi, an inquiring 
assemblage in the Conference Boom of the House 
of Commons, and one in Toynbee Hall. A repre- 
sentative committee of landowners and farmers was 
formed, and an office for the transaction of business 
was granted to us by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, who also provided for us an excellent 
corresponding agent, Mr. Cuthbert. I was energeti- 
cally helped by Mr. C. F. De Salis, who acted as our 
secretary, and a considerable number of institutions 
as well as private households were put into direct 
touch with country producers, and bought from them 
articles of food, especially eggs and vegetables, with- 
out the intervention of greedy middlemen. . . . But 
at last the work, so far as our committee was con- 
cerned, came to an end. We had set up an action 
of direct intercourse between the soil and the street, 
and more newspapers encouraged our efforts as being 
made in the right direction. I have before me a 
book crammed with extracts from the metropolitan 
and provincial press, those reaching us from northern 
manufacturing districts heing specially emphatic. The 
gist of our contention was that since railways had 
already trunks and branches, there appeared no reason 
why they should not also have twigs, in the shape 
of collecting and distributing vans, and thus become 
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practical middlemen between producers and consumers. 
Our work grew with increasing promise of success till 
it was felt by our committee that the time had come 
in which it should take a distinctly commercial shape. 
We had toiled at it for two years in its original form, 
as a tentative and suggestive procedure, and then 
it passed into other hands, and— came to pieces. 
True, I felt that those institutions and individuals 
already brought into touch with farmers and gardeners 
would of their own accord go on using the fresh 
channels of intercommunication which had been 
opened between them, but our disappointment was 
great at the want of progressive appreciation on the 
part of such as were most implicated in the matter 
and affected by its advance. Something of the same 
kind must surely at last have to be done, but it 
looked as if we had been ahead of our times. So we 
handed over a little balance in our locker (about £36) 
to the "Royal Agricultural Benevolent Association" 
and shipped our oars. 

It was, I found, extremely difficult to promote any 
church work, between the Sundays, at St. Philip's. 
The occasional afternoon lectures then given were for 
some time a grateful success, but week-day efforts 
were failures. I had " daily service " for a while, 
but not a soul from among those who passed our 
doors in a continuous stream ever came in to join 
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with us in worship. Once, indeed (I have mentioned, 
but repeat the fact), my colleague while audibly saying 
morning prayer in his stall was complained of as 
interrupting a man who had come in for private 
meditation. A curious form of devotional mood. 
However intent on his personal purpose, he might 
have well been the better for taking part in what was 
going on. 

I also tried a series of week-day Advent Services at 
an hour which seemed suitable, but it was not. The 
preachers who kindly came were well-known men, and 
I took pains to let the matter be announced by leaflets, 
even putting special advertisements in likely news- 
papers. The addresses given were excellent, but the 
congregation did not once number a dozen. Had 
these services been held in a suburban church, they 
would have been attended by hundreds. Here I 
might mention an incident which presently drew more 
notice to them than I had counted on. One of our 
preachers was an able Nonconformist minister whom I 
did not then know personally, but in my innocence, 
seeing that he was secretary to a society which had 
bishops on its council and a distinguished lay pillar of 
the Church as its chairman, I fancied for the moment 
that he belonged to the " Establishment," and asked 
him to preach. He delivered himself admirably, and 
then, the next week, there appeared a paragraph 
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in a "Church" paper to the effect that Mr. Harry 
Jones was aping the questionable procedure of Dean 
Stanley by having a " Dissenter " to speak in his 
church. This remark was copied into the Guardian, 
and two or three apprehensive friends urged me to 
explain myself to the Bishop of London. Of course 
I did nothing so foolish, thinking it would be time 
enough to do that if his Lordship should say anything 
to me. Presently I had a telegram from his chaplain 
bidding me to meet him. As, however, another matter 
had just then been involving some communications 
between his Lordship and myself, but had fallen 
through, I assumed that the message referred to this, 
and politely wired that I would not trouble the Bishop 
with an interview. He had, no doubt, however, been 
told of my " illegal " act, and when I next met him I 
thought he might refer to it I did not, myself. 
But he only smiled significantly, and said nothing. 
Canon Liddon, who had looked very grave on hearing 
of my procedure, was much relieved when it was 
explained to him, though I don't think he quite 
relished its having been followed by episcopal silence. 
My friend Haweis said he thought of using it as a 
precedent. I heard no more of the matter. 

About this time, however, a notable forward step 
was taken by the Bishop of London, who at a great 
function in St. Paul's gave conspicuous permission to 
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a number of devout laymen to preach in consecrated 
buildings. Now as only one sermon (in the morning} 
is rubrically prescribed, this enables a clergyman to 
invite a " lay " preacher into his pulpit in the after- 
noon or evening, as well as take an a extra " service 
when the two appointed ones have been held- Two 
or three of these "half- ordained" ministers have 
effectively helped me thus at St. Philip's. And if 
this movement spreads here and in other dioceses, a 
fresh and most valuable store of ministerial assistance 
will be provided for the clergy, especially in the 
country. A parson there, indeed, who cannot dismiss 
from his mind a suspicion that his sermons have not 
always met with such appreciation as he desires may 
be able to take his seat with nimble attention when 
he realises the sensation of " sitting under " the squire. 
He will listen with respect, not unmingled with 
curiosity, and on the first occasion at least be un- 
likely to fall into a doze. Anyhow, the episcopal 
action to which I have referred may, let us hope, 
create a more wholesome public estimate of the lay- 
man's position in the Church and make some feel the 
presence of fresh fire in the old ecclesiastical furnace. 

I must now have done with the impressions received 
by me while minister of St. Philip's. Having no 
proper "parish," nor such insistent semi-municipal 
week-day duties to be discharged in cpnnedion with 
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the conventional district attached to it as I have been 
used to elsewhere (though keenly interested in minister- 
ing to my small congregation on Sundays), I am en- 
abled to devote some time and a portion of such 
energy as remains with me, to several extra-parochial 
works, especially that of the " East London Nursing 
Society," the S.P.C.K, and the " Maurice Girls' Home " 
— the chairmanship of which was (unworthily) en- 
trusted to me by the " Prophet." 

Thus I will make my bow to any who may chance 
to have glanced at this little book, after repeating a 
few (revised) words of mine which have appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century , about "Town and Country 
Parsons." This chapter is indeed the genuine out- 
come of experience gained in the course of my pastoral 
work. It has been in my mind while preparing this 
little book, and contains much that I otherwise would 
have said in what I have written. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PARSONS 

In adding a word, under this title, to my small record 
of personal experience, I am moved not so much by 
the manifold contrasts which the work of a clergyman 
is capable of presenting in the wide theatre of the 
world as by some divergent aspects of his common- 
place home calling. Moreover, I confine the mention 
of my impressions about town and country clergy to 
that of their ordinary procedure in these latter days. 
I do not attempt to touch the evidence of long-drawn 
ministration and rivalry preserved in ecclesiastical re- 
cords which summon the spirits of regulars, seculars, 
monks, and friars before the reader. My books of 
reference are the city pavements and village pastures 
of to-day. I do not travel or look out afar. I have 
nothing to say of the man who carries his life in his 
hand among savages of uncertain temper, or spends 
his ministerial strength in long solitary rides between 
the lonely stations of the colonist. I think, rather, 
of the secure position held by one who ministers in 
centres of keen city life, where the Sunday congrega- 
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tion is a focus, of religious intelligence, or who serves 
a mossy church in some still country nook, where 
the sound of sheep bleating in the next field comes 
through the open summer door, and a score of 
peasants (who have been reaping all the week) nod 
upon the benches which have held their sires time 
out of mind. 

There are, I know, alert and attentive rustic con- 
gregations, wakeful in attitude and quick at an infer- 
ence, but it is with many as I have said, especially if 
the scholarly preacher be polysyllabic in his language 
and academical in his aspect of life. 

Within these limits the experience of a clergyman 
is obviously manifold. While righteousness and ini- 
quity are confined to no exclusive soils, and the same 
species of sin grow more or less rankly in all climates 
(since the Spirit of God ever moves upon the face of 
the waters, and the devil never stops in going to and 
fro upon the earth), the religious ways of dwellers in 
the city and in the field at home are often widely 
diverse. They certainly are so when viewed in a cor- 
porate or general aspect. 

Nothing, for instance, soon strikes a thoughtful 
Christian accustomed to a country "Sabbath" more 
than the disregard of public worship in London. 

Directly he begins to read within the lines of its 
appearance he is aghast at the religious attitude of 
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the Londoner. Many visitors, indeed, may so enjoy 
the enthusiasm of the " May meetings " as to look on 
them as rising from a spring of religious life which is 
found only in London, and fail to realise that they 
are largely swelled by contingents from the provinces. 
Others may be impressed by the forest of spires which 
break the sky-line of the City. The great multitude 
of worshippers, in, e.g. 9 St. Paul's, also suggests a multi- 
tudinous acceptance of Christianity. There is nothing 
really like it in the country, for, however popular an 
occasional function may be in a provincial cathedral, 
London presents a continuously reassembled crowd in 
its chief church. But after seeing the thousands 
gathered under its dome, and apprehending that they 
are seen there week after week, the visitor may ask 
himself, " What are these among so many ? " When 
he thinks of the countless succession of monotonous 
streets in the poorer parts of the metropolis, each 
representing the population of an ordinary country 
parish, and then asks how many Pharisees or Publicans 
go up from them into the Temple to pray, he begins 
to realise the gulf between the religious condition of 
the country and the capital of England. Nor is the 
contrast much modified if he arrives from a provincial 
town. Indeed, a place with a population of, say, 
1 0,000 souls frequently presents a spectacle of general 
church-going more notable than the village, however 
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constant in their devotions the majority of its peasant 
residents may be. Scattered hamlets and cottages 
send their twos and threes across the fields and down 
the lane to the grey tower whence the Sunday chime 
is heard, and the rustic congregation makes a brave 
show when it is dismissed. But though at its dis- 
persal these accumulated items suggest their claim 
to be called a " flock," the square of the borough town 
is often alive with special movement before as well as 
after Divine Service. Many fill its main thorough- 
fares when the market is being held, but on no other 
day in the week do its inhabitants so display them- 
selves at the same hour. 

The contrast afforded on Sunday to their daily 
passage in provincial streets and lanes is not, how- 
ever, to be wholly set down to religious feeling. 
Social factors operate with silent and profound effect, 
especially in a country village. There the Sunday 
coat and dinner are mostly accompanied by a recog- 
nition of Divine Service at some time of the day 
in either the chapel or the church. This is due, 
not merely to traditional habit, but also to current 
public opinion, which in some rustic circles is likely 
to be unpleasant to a man who never attends any 
" place of worship." I do not mean that the estimate 
formed of us by our neighbours should be despised, 
for it is of incalculably wholesome value in many 
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respects, and yet it sometimes produces the same 
outward result as the strongest religious conviction 
when it sends peasants to church. The "gathering 
of themselves together," moreover, has an attraction 
outside as well as inside the sacred building. The 
labourer, in summer-time especially, finds an airy 
"club" in the churchyard, and the young people a 
" garden party " where the simple " beauty and 
fashion " of the parish may be seen, met, and criti- 
cised. The parochial element, too, as we leave the 
town, exercises peculiar influence in drawing the 
inhabitants of a village together on the day of rest. 
Confirmed city dwellers have small perception of the 
importance attached to traditional corporate feeling 
in the genuine country. A native there "belongs" 
to a place with a tenacity and exclusiveness which 
colour his estimate of the world, and especially that 
part of it which lies on the other side of a boundary 
hedge. All these elements of distinction and influ- 
ence are absent from the dull town street, where a 
working man may perhaps be subjected to disagree- 
able remarks if he dresses in his best to go to church. 
And even when his nearest house of prayer is fairly 
attended by his neighbours, there is no such friendly 
gathering around its doors before and after service 
as marks the rustic Sunday. The appetite for news 
is supplied by the study of Lloyd's or the Dispatch 
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It may make knots at the corner of a street or in 
the bar of a public-house, but it creates no weekly 
general gathering for friendly conversation outside the 
church porch. * 

I will now leave for the present these pictures pro- 
vided by the Sunday habits of their respectiye flocks, 
and try in other ways to realise some varied positions 
and duties of the town and country parson, looking at 
several points in which the contrast between their 
circumstances and work is apparent. To make a 
beginning, let us glance at the "meet" of a clerical 
club. Here is something indeed which displays small 
divergence in one respect, inasmuch as the inevitable 
" paper " is generally read, a " discussion " (more or 
less forecast) about some "subject" occupies the 
assemblage for a couple of hours, or a portion of 
Scripture provides a comparison of "views." In 
town, at least in London, the guests on these occa- 
sions mostly gather late, and their host gives no 
thought to the mode of their approach beyond per- 
haps (if he lives in the suburbs) a mention in the 
reminding card of the nearest metropolitan station 
or line of omnibuses. In the country, however, the 
business consumes the best part of a day, wisely 
chosen as the precursor of a moon which shall light 
the visitors home. Stabling is extemporised in the 
barn. The small coach-house overflows. A circle of 
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some miles is drained of the clerical element, whose 
cheery members close the business of a summer day 
with that chatty stroll in the garden which precedes a 
hospitable dinner, after which (well wrapped up if it 
be winter) they drive off from the door into the night. 
Meanwhile the " discussion " of their city brethren is 
in full swing. 

But let us follow them home. The devout parson 
of a typical country parish, with its population of a 
few hundred souls, rises the next morning to discharge 
the duties of a shepherd who knows all his sheep 
by name and face, and in many cases has known them 
since they were lambs. And here, at once, we per- 
ceive a feature in his work which some ignorantly 
imagine to indicate merely a pleasant easiness of rela- 
tionship, but which, in reality, involves a sense of 
responsibility which may be almost overwhelming. It 
is not what we do, or what we cannot do, but what 
we leave undone, that tries and vexes us. And with 
the vicar of a small country parish all the work is 
assumed to be within the power of the minister. He 
has, say, only 300 people to look after. Only! But 
then they represent the " souls" of which he has the 
"cure;" and when this is realised, the assumption 
that his spiritual duties towards them can be certainly 
discharged because of their fewness is dissipated, since 
the consciousness and incidence of the burden may be 
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minutely exacting however heartily borne. Herein 
lies a distinction which many feel to " differentiate " 
sharply the post of a clergyman in the country from 
that of one in a populous town. In the latter case, a 
man's sense of detailed responsibility is often dulled, 
inasmuch as he is simply unable to feed his flock with 
that discriminate knowledge of their needs which is 
supposed to be possible in the former. When a hard 
day's work is over, he rests with a consciousness that 
what remains undone lies beyond his power, and has 
not been neglected, but inevitably left. The other 
pastor is frequently haunted by the thought that if he 
had been a little more sedulous he might have com- 
passed his duties to his own honest satisfaction. But 
he is by no means satisfied, for there are plain faults 
and failings in those committed to his charge which 
keenly distress his soul, since they seem to be within 
reach of his influence and yet are not reached. 

This is felt by men of different minds and " schools." 
It is, however, obviously most pressing in the case of 
one who clings to the traditional rights of " authority," 
and whose ministration is coloured with strong sacer- 
dotal convictions. He is the " priest " of the parish, 
and inherits a sense that the duties of his office should 
be discharged with minuteness of official reproof, re- 
buke, and exhortation. He is moved by a desire to 
maintain and show that affectionate austerity which 
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should precede the loosing or binding of souls under 
his charge, and he is never more happy than when he 
feels that he has not feared to magnify his office nor 
hidden the candle of his calling under the bushel of 
mere civility and kindliness. I need not say that this 
priestly attitude is often coldly or rudely resented by 
those sheep who claim to have outlived the age of 
simple submission to ecclesiastical rule. Many have 
broken loose from it. Perhaps they not only follow 
or " sit under " some minister of their own choice, but 
(whatever their religious persuasion may be) think 
more of the newspaper than of any ministerial advice 
or direction at all. The tide of printer's ink has 
flooded the altar and the pulpit. A state of things 
has arisen wholly removed from and unlike that in 
which the priest's office was created, but the claims of 
which he still honestly tries to keep alive or to recall. 
The city sacerdotalist (I use the word without any 
covert sneer, and only because I cannot find another 
better suited to my purpose) is more fortunate. He 
draws sympathising souls from a surrounding mass of 
recusants with the magnet of his own ecclesiastical 
demands, and they gather round him with respectful 
devotion, while the place of one like-minded with 
himself who is set in charge of a small country parish 
is often beset with unfulfilled desires and accompanied 
by vexatious disappointment. For him there is no 
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abundant store of outsiders from whom to win a 
gathering of those who think with himself. To him, 
the day of godly " discipline " which prevailed in the 
"primitive Church" is most plainly seen to have 
vanished. Even if it were to return, it has con- 
fessedly gone by, at least in the estimation of the 
framers of the Anglican Prayer-Book. And when 
once in the year its substitute (provided in the Oom- 
mination Service) is set before a small rustic Ash 
Wednesday congregation, and the " sentences of God's 
cursing against impenitent sinners " are read from 
the " reading pew or pulpit," and responded to with 
obedient indifference by a little party of school chil- 
dren, it is felt to be hopelessly faint and inadequate, 
however sincerely the devout parish priest may wish 
the ancient order to be " restored again." Meanwhile 
he has no power to put a sinner to " open penance." 
At least, any formal effort to inflict it is met by a 
derisive proclamation of its impotence, or perhaps the 
only "legal proceedings" which follow an attempted 
claim to back the priest's authority with the civil 
arm are taken, not against the offender, but against 
himself. He is left to mourn over the decadence of 
discipline, and possibly envies the power to put his 
parish under an interdict which survives in some 
places where the Eoman Church retains its rule. But 
what Anglican Bishop would intervene to support a 
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country parson in the use of such severity, even if 
it were legally possible of execution? In fact the 
parish priest can neither bring about the exercise 
of secular public rule, nor even find consolation in 
a belief that the spiritual efficacy of a sentence is 
regarded. The pastoral crook which he sees con- 
spicuously displayed at episcopal functions in the 
nearest cathedral city is a significant relic of departed 
power, rather than a symbol of authority. Its jewelled 
ecclesiastical claims to catch and pen wandering sheep 
are like the bright-lettered backs on the door of a library 
which may announce authoritative contents, but have 
nothing behind them. When the country priest who 
mourns over lost sacerdotal sway has returned to the 
parsonage (with his robes packed in a little black 
bag), he recollects the emblem of departed episcopal 
authority which headed the procession, and feels 
himself again, with freshly renewed consciousness of 
his impotence, in the midst of a flock which he often 
thinks he might have ruled with better effect if the 
rod of his power had not been replaced by that 
influence which is determined by personal worth 
alone. 

But the position of the country parson who is 
vexed by no such regrets, and who cordially accepts 
another estimate of his office, or might even strenu- 
ously repudiate any charge of hankering after the 
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restitution of priestly discipline, is often found to be 
keenly exacting. It is not merely that lie feels 
the gravity of his charge. That is felt by all con- 
scientious men, wherever they may be placed. But 
the smallness of a cure brings with it a peculiar sense 
of opportunity which makes failure proportionately 
disappointing. When he has done his best, how 
many of his sheep (and lambs) are there whose hearts 
he feels he has not satisfactorily reached! He is 
vexed by the thought of what he might possibly 
have done if he had used his manifold occasions for 
influence to better purpose. The city clergyman is 
sometimes (rightly or wrongly) freed from the special 
and insistent sense of official failure. While he feels, 
keenly enough, a personal interest in those who are 
anywise drawn to him, he can hardly help reflecting 
that he cannot be fairly held responsible for much mis- 
chief which is beyond his reach. What individual 
influence can he exercise over many who may live 
indeed within his parish, but the sense of whose 
relationship to himself is not assisted by their recog- 
nition of any parochial bounds, or whose interests lie 
wholly outside them? He is thus probably led to 
recast his attitude towards the flock under his charge, 
and to substitute a network of supervision, made of 
assistant curates (who have no " cure of souls ") and 
various lay helpers (men and women), for that indi- 
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vidual handling of sheep which is assumed to be 
possible when they are few. And this substitution 
of machinery for hand-work so delegates the duties of 
his office as to weaken or even dissipate that pressing 
sense of personal responsibility which is felt by many 
of his brethren in the country. This presents itself 
to him as a new thing in his experience, if he should 
be moved from a populous town cure to a small rustic 
one. Instead of supervising a factory he finds he 
has to turn a spinning-wheel. A word more on this 
presently. 

Another phase of contrast between city and rural 
work may be seen in the inability of the village 
parson to escape from any one who resents his 
influence and office. If this black sheep should be 
merely an individual in the flock who is defiant or 
impenetrable, he is still in the fold, and the conscious- 
ness of his stubborn presence is in itself distressing ; 
but if he should happen to have been anywise an 
office-bearer, his irremovable prominence is all the 
more marked and vexatious. The parson can neither 
ignore nor forget him. While the " misunderstand- 
ing" or offence lasts, he may be met at any turn, his 
irrepressible and independent bleat may be heard over 
any hedge, and possibly he gathers around himself a 
party of buoyant sympathisers. Personal mistakes in 
dealing with him, which may have led or contributed 
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towards the unhappy severance, are treasured up against 
the parson with that provoking clearness of remem- 
brance which is possible only in the compressed society 
of a village where local utterances and events over- 
shadow the current history of the world. I do not 
forget that this may produce some healthy caution and 
fear of offence. I have indeed occasionally noticed, 
especially among peasants, great carefulness in giving 
an opinion about a neighbour or an incident : and this 
retice"nce may unconsciously arise from the mischief 
that follows free speech ; but, too often, a village 
dispute is allowed to bear a very rank and stubborn 
crop of ill-will; and wounds once given bleed with 
vexatious obstinacy, especially if caused by some per- 
fectly honest parson's rebuke. But, in cities, if the 
recusant belongs merely to the ranks and has held 
no office (unless he legally takes the odious shape of an 
"aggrieved parishioner"), he is impotent. However 
conspicuous he would like his defiance of authority to 
be, he can seldom enjoy the gratification of notice, and 
even if he should have been an official, he mostly 
disappears. He ceases to attend his former church, 
and his place is filled by another who perhaps hardly 
knew his name. He goes or is dismissed, and there 
is an end of the business. The minister is sorry for 
him, and is ready to treat him with kindness if he 
should be met, but he is vexed by no perpetual 
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reminder of a badly healed or still open sore in the 
body of his parochial ministrants. In this respect the 
position of the city clergyman is much less trying than 
that of his brother in the fields. He generally escapes 
from the small social annoyances which may follow a 
misunderstanding with a parishioner or an official. I 
do not say that this is always right, for it is well to 
feel the consequences of a possible mistake, but it is a 
fact, and presents no small point of contrast between 
the experience of town and country parsons. 

Another is seen in the strain felt by a conscientious 
man in preaching to the same people year after year. 
There they sit, in their familiar seats, which they fill 
with customary steadiness Sunday after Sunday. It 
is true that the " old, old story " has endless and 
manifold sides and applications of its truth, but it is 
often very difficult for a preacher to feel that he speaks 
with appreciated freshness. Country congregations are 
not always responsive, and are sometimes slow to 
show that indefinable look of apprehension which makes 
a man feel en rapport with his audience. No doubt 
the prayers are by far the most precious part of the 
service, and yet the sermon is not unimportant, and in 
providing this the minister is compelled to use his 
individuality, and wishes the people to feel a personal 
concern. But the cluster of interests most appreciated 
by a rustic congregation is small, and it is the more diffi- 
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cult to handle, because utterances which are incapable 
of offence in a town congregation are liable to some 
provoking local interpretation when heard in a village 
church. If there is, for example, one wealthy man 
present, his poorer fellow-worshippers are only too likely 
to fit the cap of Dives on his solitary head on the 
smallest provocation, and their minister is tempted so 
to veil the purpose of a sentence which touches on the 
duties of the rich that in the attempt not to be per- 
sonal his words become pointless. This seriously limits 
the range of his language. Also in handling the 
position of " the poor and needy M he is compelled to 
be circumspect, for Hodge has a thin skin, and the 
good minister who may desire a sinner (in any " class") 
to be pricked in the heart, does not wish him to be 
stung. Thus, in this respect, the country sermon, 
which some think the easiest to be preached, becomes 
really the hardest. Moreover, many educated men 
have a keen interest in matters beyond the cognisance 
of their flocks, and though they feel that the Gospel of 
Christ is the central and main subject of their mission, 
perceive many matters about which intelligent Chris- 
tians are legitimately concerned, and which almost 
demand some handling from the pulpit. When critics 
say that sermons should invariably and severely follow 
the lines of apostolic preaching seen in the Scriptures, 
they sometimes forget that the message of the Gospel 
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was wholly new to those who were first addressed. 
The oldest truths, familiar to the modern worshipper, 
were fresh to them. They had long breathed the air 
of exclusive Jewish or Gentile tradition, and the 
simplest Christian announcements stirred unbroken 
ground. And yet even with them there presently 
arrived a need for some advance in the method of 
the teacher. 

But if this was needed then, it has a continuously 
permanent application, requiring fulfilment at the hand 
of all successive teachers. Now that we have reached 
an age in which the rudiments of Christianity are 
assumed to have been imparted to every member of a 
congregation, the minister is compelled to show if he 
can the connection between his central message and 
the main thoughts, facts, and incidents of the day 
which are moving the world of men. That is com- 
paratively easy to one who addresses people who are 
in the same boat of intellectual experience as himself 
and are quick at a mere reference to general current 
information and the thoughts common to educated 
hearers. But it is different in the case of a scholarly 
man exercised in seeing the condition and progress of 
affairs at large, and asking himself how the great ques- 
tions of religion and religious thought can best be used 
in teaching truth, when he finds himself planted in the 
pulpit of a small country church. How can he best 
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bring himself into touch with the minds of his flock ? 
It is easy to say that the eternal verities of religion 
provide common ground on which they can always 
profitably meet. But when he has to preach a hundred 
sermons in every twelve months, year after year, to 
the same unchanging little assemblage of peasants, 
who (however genuine their Christianity may be) are 
inevitably ignorant of and unconcerned in many mat- 
ters which impress himself, he must be an unkind 
critic who does not allow that in this respect the posi- 
tion of a country parson is often far more difficult than 
that of one in a city. For, after all, however effective 
and gratifying the daily pastoral intercourse of a good 
minister may be with his people, the Sunday sermon 
in which he can deliver himself and feel an appre- 
ciated contact between his spirit and even a few at- 
tentive and interested hearers, is felt by many a town 
clergyman to have a distinctly enjoyable place in the 
round of his ministrations. Its preparation exercises 
him gladly, and its delivery brings the business of the 
week to a focus into which he puts his best work. 
That may be thought a rosy picture of the perfor- 
mance, but as long as he does not try to show off, and 
honestly seeks to speak his mind, as before God, 
according to the proportion of his faith, his Sunday 
utterance becomes a righteous pleasure, as well as an 
imperative duty. His preaching, moreover, becomes 
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the more encouraging to him as his congregation 
always changes to some extent. New faces present 
themselves, bringing a sharpness of receptivity which 
is like a fresh edge to an old knife. So city congre- 
gations are replenished, not by the growing up of the 
young as the old are removed from their seats and laid 
in the churchyard, but by the infusion of more full- 
grown life. It is true that in towns the unexpectedly 
recognised presence of a capable critic might dissipate 
the fabric of a sermon which had (as the preacher 
thought) formed itself and assumed promising outline 
in his mind ; or it might take all the steam out of the 
delivery of a written one from which he can extempo- 
rise no escape ; but, on the other hand, the face of a 
thoroughly sympathising friend acts like a pinch of 
salt to the dish of his discourse. The town clergyman 
is occasionally thus refreshed. I do not say that this 
enjoyment of preaching to educated people is always 
wholesome, or to be preferred to the steady righteous 
instruction of the more ignorant: moreover, it has 
its special drawbacks. For instance, the preacher is 
quickly warned of staleness and exhaustion by the 
departure of those who, as a rule, go away when his 
springs of thought become dry or the accustomed 
spirit of his language evaporates. It may sound a 
cruel thing to say, but it is true, that while the charity 
of the country hearer suffereth long and is kind, city 
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ears will often turn quickly to another preacher if the 
old one fails in body or in soul. And if these do not 
go, the fading of their interest in what he says plainly 
betrays itself. It is not that they cease to have per- 
sonal respect for him, but such Sunday appetite as is 
felt in towns resents a tasteless dish. 

I am not sure, though, whether this sensitiveness of 
spiritual palate is to be blamed anywhere. On the con- 
trary, it might occasionally be well if preachers knew 
still better than they do what their hearers think of 
them. In some parts of the primitive Church there 
was a test of sympathy shown in public applause during 
the sermon, and, at any rate, it would not be neces- 
sarily a bad thing if such parsons as stand convicted 
of notorious incompetence were sometimes put to some 
open penance of disapproval, that others admonished by 
their example might be the more afraid to offend. I 
have read (in tracts) of rebukes administered by a 
godly neighbour (during some imaginary dialogue) to 
a man who pleads for his neglect in attending church 
that the minister is " dull." The candid friend says, 
"The message is the same, whoever delivers it," or, 
"There is always something in the dullest sermon 
which is good for your soul." This is nonsense. It 
might as well be said that a dinner is good, however 
cooked, provided that the meat is prime ; or that, how- 
ever much you may dislike the food set before you, 
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and however badly it may be dressed, there is sure to 
be some bread and cheese on the board which is whole- 
some, and capable of satisfying your hunger. We 
ought rather to say that Gospel truth needs special 
care in its presentation. Divine food deserves the 
best equipment man can provide, and when he has to 
give it he will not insult, he will try not to discredit, 
sacred material by the clumsy, careless, and distaste- 
ful way in which he presents it. It is, in truth, not a 
mere " message " which has to be delivered with verbal 
accuracy. As such, the " Word of God " is uttered 
from the reading pew, lectern, or altar steps. The 
sermon is the " exposition " of a text or subject, and it 
is idle to defend its defects by saying that the matter 
is too vitally real to be capable of being seriously 
spoilt by the expounder. It often is. It is some- 
times worse than spoilt. Just as we say that sweet 
music is " murdered " when badly played, so the finest 
truth may suffer from repulsive rendering, and the 
hearer may be not merely stinted but offended when 
he hears the harmony of great Christian verities mauled 
by raw or slovenly speaking in the pulpit. But 
where the preacher has not the stimulus of an intelli- 
gent attentive congregation, or when he has been in 
the habit of preaching to precisely the same party of 
people for a long while, it is hard for him to keep the 
sword of the Spirit always bright and sharp. 
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If we pass on to another branch of clerical work, 
and observe the contrasts in " pastoral visitation " 
shown by the country and the town, we shall also 
find that, as with preaching, its discharge is often 
most exacting in the former. I have already noticed 
the unjustifiable assumption that the cure of only 
a few hundred souls makes small demand upon a 
minister, but beyond that, there is a personal ac- 
quaintance with all the circumstances of the parish 
(shared by visitor and visited) which imports a special 
factor into the due performance of this duty in the 
country. In towns the clergyman calls upon his 
fellow-parishioners in a more purely official character 
than in a village. I do not mean that anywhere he 
should be always "preaching" from house to house. 
There are other ways of going about and doing good 
after the most Divine pattern. But yet the point of a 
distinctly needed religious interview may be blunted 
by social familiarity. The shyness which many a 
minister feels in speaking about personal religion to 
members of his own family (something akin to the 
reluctance of a physician who seeks other advice if 
his wife should be seriously ill, though he would 
treat the case without hesitation if it were that of a 
stranger) is painfully felt when a friend and neighbour 
ought to be admonished professionally. Acquaintance 
hardly seems to warrant what borders on intrusive 
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advice: nevertheless, occasions arise on which the 
minister mnst speak with official authority, or forego 
his claim to be what he is, i.e., more than a kindly 
adviser. Perhaps he does not sufficiently realise that 
such intervention would often be thankfully recognised 
by the offender himself if affectionately claimed, but 
in fact the claim is more difficult of assertion when 
the delinquent has constantly seen the parson with 
his armour off, and perhaps even helped him to kill 
the rats in his barn. Whatever proverbs may say, 
familiarity has no business to breed contempt, and it 
is a defect of perception in the valet de chambre if he 
fails to realise that the chin he lathers may be that 
of a real hero ; but without doubt continuous propin- 
quity sometimes hinders the exercise of ministerial 
warrant, and this hindrance is far more likely to arise 
in a village where all are bound together by social 
ties than in towns where these are faintly recognised. 
This is one of the things which frequently make 
genuine pastoral visitation peculiarly difficult to the 
country parson. Another occurs from the fact that 
if the calls upon, say, a bed-ridden old woman are 
felt to have been insufficiently frequent, the repeated 
sight of her cottage kindles a rebuke. Perhaps in 
this case the minister might be allowed to feel that 
a mere visit in which he offers no distinctly religious 
consolation may yet be officially effective. The poor 
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dame knows that he is the clergyman, and the re- 
peated tale of her rheumatism and other complaints, 
given with a minuteness of detail which he has heard 
dozens of times, is a " casting of her care upon him " 
by no means alien to a spiritually apt discharge of the 
office of his Master. The mere deliverance of. her 
troubles to a receptive ear brings a relief which need 
be accompanied by no immediately audible response. 
Again and again I have sat by the bedside of such a 
sufferer, and after simply listening for half an hour to 
the familiar story, been gratefully thanked, with an 
expression of hope that I would soon call again. But 
such performance of ministerial duty is common to all 
experience, and I mention it now only because it 
seems specially easy and desirable in the case of an 
insistent country sufferer whose cottage is always pre- 
senting itself to the eye of the minister as he goes 
daily in and out of his parsonage, and which seems to 
plead for more comfort and counsel than he has already 
given. 

Then, again, the country parson is especially exercised 
by the frowardness of the young in his flock. Their 
questionable sportfulness or vicious indulgence is 
mostly hidden from his eyes in a city. There the 
lads and lasses for whom he feels anxious affection 
may seek dangerous amusement in the music-hall or 

streets without his cognisance. But in the country 
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their wild oats are often sown directly under his eyes, 
or he knows too well that some mischief is afoot 
which he cannot precisely formulate, however painfully 
aware he may be of its progress. Though he exerts 
himself to counteract it, the knowledge that it goes on 
in the young rustic knot of loungers at the cross-roads 
or in the darkening summer evening down the lane, 
is infinitely more vivid than the suspicion of his tovra 
brother that lambs who have been fed in the fold of 
his school are passing somewhere through a perilous 
period on their way to sheephood. They are not out 
of mind, but they are out of sight, and that makes an 
inevitable difference in the estimate of the situation 
deplored. 

The duties of the country clergyman have, more- 
over, lately become more exacting, and charged with 
growing demands, by reason of the serf (I was going 
to say) having been changed into a master. Before 
the ink of that signature which gives the royal assent 
to a Bill becomes dry, the position of the peasant is 
reversed, however slowly he may be able to realise the 
power put into his hands. The direct business of the 
city clergyman is hardly touched by this revolution. 
His brother in the country, however, is thereby pre- 
sented with a new aspect of his relationship towards 
the flock under his charge, involving sometimes (if, for 
example, he should happen to be a Liberal in politics) 
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far more than a selfish apprehension of unpleasant 
divergence between his u views * and that of a Con- 
servative squire. No doubt he avoids this if possible. 
He is honestly desirous to evade any public collision 
of opinions between himself and a lay neighbour who 
may have always tried to promote the welfare of the 
parish, but possibly nourishes a latent soreness at the 
promotion of Hodge. Occasions may thence arise in 
which the parson, without aggressively figuring as a 
politician, finds himself unable to avoid thinking aloud, 
and thus being reckoned as perversely on the side of 
some disreputable village politician. 

He may, too, be compelled to " see that such as are 
•in need and necessity have right," when efforts are 
made to thwart the utterance of local rustic opinion. 
I will not attempt, however, to draw any pictures of 
the particular strain of complications which might 
thus be caused, but it is obvious that some might 
arise in a case where a man sees clearly and feels 
keenly that he has entered on a novel relationship 
towards the bulk of the men " committed to his charge." 
He has ever bidden them not merely to get their own 
living, but to " do their duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please (not c has pleased ') God to call 
them." They are now set in the hitherto untrodden 
path of political power. 

Once they had voices : now they have votes. Once 
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a peasant could only cheer (or groan) the agricultural 
candidate : now he can help in determining the result 
of an election. And thus, though the parson may, and 
should, scrupulously avoid any personal canvassing of 
voters, his intercourse with his poor neighbours must 
inevitably involve some expression of his feelings 
about the untried responsibility which has been laid 
upon them. This also, of course, comes to pass if 
he should chance to be a Conservative and have per- 
haps a strong Liberal for a squire. Then he feels 
that he has to guard against the loss of influence 
or good understanding with such of them as may 
vote, so to speak, " against him " at the nearest poll- 
ing booth. He has to make them understand that 
his Conservatism is sincerely patriotic, not personal ; 
and that he has genuine, not merely academical, views 
about politics. This factor in the bearing of himself 
towards his flock (which assumes growing importance) 
is, as I have said, unfelt, and indeed almost unnoticed, 
in the case of many a town parson, where crowds 
obliterate those individual proclivities which are con- 
spicuous in a village, and where the working of 
political machinery is hardly ever heard above the 
daily roar of the world. 

In trying to realise pastoral contrasts I do not, 
of course, forget that there are rustic phases of minis- 
terial life and work which have their peculiar quiet 
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and distinctive charm ; and some of these the town 
clergyman incessantly misses with regret, however 
strong his attachment to city ways may be. I will 
refer to them presently; meanwhile I have said 
enough to show that in several important respects 
the work of the country parson, which some think 
to be exceptionally easy and freed from cares, is in 
fact often more difficult and trying than that of 
his town brother. Of course it is not so varied and 
publicly imperative; nevertheless the faithful parish 
priest knows full well that it has a thousand aspects 
of anxiety, and involves endless demands which are 
none the less insistent because they are made upon 
his own unaided responsibility. 

Here let me say a word more on a matter which 
I have already touched : I mean the flitting from the 
streets into the fields, as a relief to aged or worn-out 
ministers. This transfer is not the turning of an 
old horse into a paddock, but the putting of him 
into wholly n^w (generally single) harness, and the 
setting of him to do unaccustomed work. Nay, it 
is often like taking a coachman from the box and 
compelling him to wheel a barrow. It is like re- 
moving a captain from his quarter-deck and putting 
him to steer (and sometimes row) a boat. Suppose 
him to have been " in command " of a large metro- 
politan parish, with his staff of curates and lay helpers 
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of both sexes and many kinds, his sensations when ho 
finds himself fairly planted in his small quiet country 
cure are often as perplexing as they are unexpected. 
He soon makes the humiliating discovery that half 
his past work has been done by others, and that he 
must now think of everything and do everything 
himself. He has no familiar directions to give, for 
comparatively speaking there are none to whom they 
can be given. His old entourage of beadles, virgers, 
sacristans, and servers has disappeared — vanished. 
I am thinking of one of those mossy nooks into which 
the hard-worked town parson is expected to subside 
with a smile. There are, indeed, not a few country 
parishes where active organisations are at work, and 
which are perhaps distinguished centres of energy. 
But there still survive some in which the jaded 
minister is supposed to enjoy unbroken repose. But 
to his surprise the conscientious man who finds him- 
self transferred from a large to a very small parish 
finds his hands full of minute duties. He has not 
merely to look out the places in the Church Bible, 
and ask on Sunday morning whether the bread and 
wine is provided for the Holy Communion, but a 
number of small wheels which have been supposed to 
move of themselves have to be turned by his own 
hand. Though the saying of the Service may not 
weary him," it is, moreover, an odd sensation to go 
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through the whole of it himself, with -no assistant 
curate striking in, to take up this or that part ; and 
with no trained and surpliced choir to sing the re- 
sponses, or chant more than a canticle. Perhaps in 
this matter he makes an agreeable discovery, and 
perceives beauties in the Psalms which have been 
unperceived till he had to read them aloud him- 
self, instead of leaving them to be sung by others. 
Musical services are often overdone. But, be this 
as it may, the change in the respects I have men- 
tioned frequently brings a disillusion to the man who 
is shunted from the rails of a large town parish 
to the paths of a small country one. There is a 
" vestry " to his church, but the word sounds as hollow 
as the room itself smells musty. No doubt the civic 
life of the parish is well discharged by the duly ap- 
pointed wardens, overseers, and other officials; and 
the public hardly realises with what quiet care and 
self-sacrifice much country municipal work was done 
before the day of County and Parish Councils. And 
yet to the newly installed rector from the city the 
absence of the committee-room, with its officials, 
reporters, and animated debate, seems to suggest a 
collapse of parochial life. And in other more impor- 
tant aspects his change often brings surprise, or 
reveals wholly unrealised conditions. His withdrawal 
from the great world is replaced by his introduction 
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into a minutely insistent small one. The publicity of 
country life is the most open of all, just as the privacy 
of a street is the most secluded. The villager lives 
in a house which might as well be called a tent. A 
whisper soon becomes a proclamation, and attempted 
secrecy at once provides a focus for a hundred eyes. 
But this is not all. There are phases of rough ele- 
mentary ministration which insist on laborious and 
often perplexing discharge. For instance, even in a 
very small country parish there are growing lads who 
have probably scant supply of healthy amusement and 
instruction, unless it is provided by the parson, espe- 
cially on winter evenings. In cities there are plenty 
of good classes and institutions which satisfy the need 
I refer to, even supposing it cannot be met by local 
machinery. No doubt the "parochial club" (where 
the place is large enough to furnish a sufficiency of 
members) is best ; but where it cannot be had there 
is always some wholesome institute or polytechnic 
within reach. This, however, is seldom the case in 
the country; and a man who early in his ministry 
used to teach with zest in, say, a night school, but who 
by degrees has inevitably and rightly placed this good 
work in the hands of young enthusiastic colleagues, is 
startled to discover (when he legitimately desires re-t 
pose) that he must see to it himself if it is to be seen 
to at all. This business, too, however important, and 
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in many respects interesting, is often of a very rudi- 
mentary and exacting kind, which sorely taxes the 
worthy old gentleman whose " night work " outside 
the church has probably long been confined to the 
supervision of a meeting in a well-equipped room, or 
the delivery of an address to an appreciative audience, 
flanked by reporters. 

Happily there has been a great awakening of the 
ecclesiastical conscience within the last quarter of a 
century, but the perception of what a clergyman in 
charge of a parish is expected to do has so penetrated 
the country that it becomes every year more difficult 
to point to any post in which he can slacken his 
labours without reproach. This makes his transference 
from a conspicuous city position to an obscure country 
one the more trying in the case of a man who finds, 
as we have seen, that a new set of duties has to be 
done, and that if there is no subaltern to do them 
people will look to the colonel himself for their due 
performance. 

I might remark, by the way, that this causes a 
growing need for providing ministers with something 
like the half-pay position of an officer in the army. I 
know that a man may retire with a proportion of his 
official income, but if this gives him a crutch, it 
cripples his successor. The brusque reply of the sen-, 
sible world is that he should lay by while in. health, 
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and above all not contract impecunious marriage. To 
this it may be replied that, however hopeless it may 
seem to make Christian ministers show as much fore- 
thought as they may behold " in the fowls of the air " 
(who never mate without a sufficient building of their 
nest), special steps have lately been taken to encourage 
clerical providence in the shape of pensions and de- 
ferred annuities. Nevertheless, the supposed provision 
for an aged or worn-out town minister by putting him 
into a country parish is every day becoming more 
delusive. It is hard on his people and on himself. 
Villages need just as competent ministerial care as 
towns, with the added condition that none of the work 
can be taken for granted, and mostly has to be done 
at first hand. The personal demands upon the village 
minister are becoming more and more insistent. It is 
much to be regretted, indeed, that some parishes are so 
small as to give no scope to the energies of a young 
and able man, and yet involve the solemn and onerous 
responsibility of a " cure of souls." " Numbers," how- 
ever, do not really alter the grave conditions which 
are peculiar to the present economy of the Anglican 
Church. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that if 
several contiguous small country parishes could be 
occasionally grouped, and served by well-protected 
assistant ministers (not liable to capricious dismissal) 
under one wise rector, greater legitimate scope might 
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be given to individual zeal, and a freer, more whole- 
some action be set up in the ministry. In this case, 
indeed, provision could be made for old men who might 
take that share or department in the general work 
which relieved them from the necessity of freshly con- 
centrating all the manifold branches of ministration in 
their own person, and in a depressingly limited area. 
The younger minister might do the more onerous 
duties, especially such as demanded night work, and 
(using the word in a natural and not ecclesiastical 
sense) the " elders " of the church might, with special 
propriety, give themselves most to the visiting of the 
sick, as well as to the supplying of experienced counsel 
in cases of parochial difficulty. Alas ! such a distri- 
bution and concentration of gifts seems impossible, by 
reason of the Pluralities Act (passed in a hurry), and 
in the face of those conditions, traditional and parlia- 
mentary, which now preclude or impede readjustments 
of ministerial procedura Meanwhile the best has to 
be made of the matter, and it must be remembered 
that, though it is well for young clergy to have a taste 
of city experience, and not pass at once and for good 
into country work, the country parish is more and 
more seen to demand the ministry of men in the full 
vigour of life. 

Let me now look at some sides of a rustic pastorate 
which the townsman cannot realise, and which can be 
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felt only by those who live in the country. The mere 
visitor cannot apprehend them. I think, first, of the 
often unrecognised but potent and accumulating in- 
fluence of material circumstance. There is a natural 
atmosphere of artlessness and sincerity which he who 
works in, and moves about among, the fields, cannot 
help breathing, and which must, however unconsciously, 
affect his estimate of life and discount the importance 
of " society " papers. Be the farmer ever so scientific, 
and the labourer ever so skilful, he is always dealing 
with Nature at first hand. And (when thus met) 
Nature inexorably prohibits any tampering with truth. 
The builder may scamp his work, and yet produce 
a house so like a sound one that its inhabitant does 
not discover the deception till it falls about his ears. 
But no tiller of the soil can make a bad crop look 
like a good one. With him Nature always and 
immediately resents a lie. No "adulteration" of 
agricultural produce is possible. You cannot grow 
"shoddy" wheat. After it is ground you may mix 
bad flour with good, but the wheat, as it comes from 
the threshing-floor, is either good or bad. You may 
put alum into the loaf which the town mechanic buys, 
but there can be no tampering with the turnips that 
are eaten by the sheep. You may wickedly put 
rivets without heads into the bottom of the iron ship, 
and no one may ever know what you have done, 
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though the ship be wrecked; but the furrow soon 
tells the passer-by if you have failed to sow good 
seed. The great law of God, indeed, that " whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap," always 
holds in the end, but it may have such remote ful- 
filment that men fail to perceive its operation. With 
the husbandman, however, it justifies itself at once. 

Now this dealing with material which immediately 
responds to the treatment it receives, and the refusal 
of Nature to permit adulteration, must breed a sense 
of simple righteousness among countrymen, which, 
if he will believe it, surrounds the ministration of 
their pastor with a special ability to nourish the good 
seed he sows. There, indeed, grows up in many 
rural " cures " a single-minded exercise of intercourse 
and affection between the shepherd and the sheep 
which no town soil or air can produce. Where 
the peasant trusts, he does so with natural pleni- 
tude. I remember, some years ago, when a very 
great thunderstorm suddenly broke upon a village 
while the vicar happened to have gone away for an 
August holiday, that a poor woman, thinking the end 
of the world had come, cried out, with perfect honesty, 
" And Mr. P., he ain't here ! " The place which many 
a country minister has in the heart of his people 
is different from that held by his brother in the town. 
It is not that the latter is less loved, if he be lovable, 
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bat he cannot represent the Church with such central 
completeness, nor be so continually before their eyes 
as the village pastor. 

Again, I may be wrong in my supposition, but there 
would seem to be a peculiar ripeness and flavour of 
scholarly attainment possible in a country parsonage. 
A town study may be flanked by readily accessible 
libraries and museums, and some brains may work 
with freer and more abundant force by reason of that 
perception of imperative and compressed intelligence 
which marks the procedure of cities, but meanwhile 
there is no surrounding creative calm, nor sense of 
near contagious natural growth in the stone town 
rectory with its brass door-plate desiring that the bell 
should not be rung " unless an answer is required." 
What a metallic hint this is of the feverish tempera- 
ture which is supposed to distress a town rector! 
It pictures him as trying to write a sermon in his 
sanctum, or " snatching " (a word ill fitted to express 
any assimilation of repose) a few moments of rest in 
the midst of his exhausting toils. But the success of 
his effort is doubtful The roads are paved. Stamping 
feet and grinding wheels proclaim the hardness of the 
ground. Jangling bells from the contiguous, many- 
serviced church, organs, bands, and " roaring liars " in 
the street, fill the weary air. How can the true mood 
of strenuous and receptive attention be expected to 
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visit one around whose " study " all these spirits of dis- 
cord ever flit ? Here and there a skull of iron shields 
abstracted thought, or protects an accumulating and 
retentive brain, but the ordinary town parson in full 
official parish work can find scant leisure to pursue 
or even preserve such "learning" as he may have 
brought from college. I do not assume that the quiet 
opportunities of his country brother are always realised 
and employed in theological culture, scholarly research, 
or scientific investigation ; and yet in contrasting the 
position of the two men I think it must be allowed 
that the last is most likely to sustain the character of 
the clergy for ripe lettered knowledge. One, perhaps, 
is tempted to live too much in the present, while the 
other lingers in the past, but a due mixture of the 
" now " and the " then " seems hard to be attained by 
a man who stands up to his chin in the slough of 
insistent pauperism, labours in the midst of hand- 
to-mouth surrounding toil, or is engaged in the con- 
stant performance of modern high-pressure religious 
services and functions. 

There is one point in which the country parson 
generally feels more wholesome ease than his town 
brother: and that is seen in the confidence with 
which he can absent himself from his duties for a 
while. Unless he should be so unfortunate or ill- 
advised as to leave a firebrand in charge, he goes 
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away with the reflection that (barring, say, the Refor- 
mation) nothing has seriously disturbed the ecclesias- 
tical course of his parish for centuries. Since the 
grey walls of his church tower arose, perhaps hun- 
dreds of years ago, the weekly chime of its bells 
has seldom been silenced. Anyhow, in his own 
lifetime, and in that of his immediate predecessors, 
successive sets of ringers have summoned the dwellers 
in the same hall, farm-houses and cottages, Sunday 
after Sunday, while generations of rustic sextous have 
dug their graves and cast earth upon their bodies. 
His absence for a month or two gives no check to the 
stream of parish life. It is not, however, the bank 
of a stream, but the border of a fold, which he has 
quitted. While the town " district " is like the reach 
of a river with a population of shifting fish, the village 
holds its groups of sheep whose names are all known 
to him, and who will be all found feeding in the same 
fields when he returns. His church has enough steady 
traditional "way" upon it to carry its congregation 
safely on while the pilot refreshes himself at Scar- 
borough or in the Engadine. Nay, having probably 
left as locum tenens some city minister who seeks a 
passing change, he reflects with pleasure that his little 
flock is enjoying a change of voice in the familiar pulpit. 
The schools are, maybe, closed; his people are too 
busy with the harvest to be sick. There is no fear of 
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his representative setting up any dividing or disper- 
sive action among them during his absence, since he 
ministers in the place for only a few weeks, and then 
departs to his own work. The town parson, however, 
does not always leave his duties with a safe sense of 
security that no leeway will have to be made up on his 
return, and no complications found which need to be 
put right. He has, however, a " set-off " in the prob- 
able opportunity of making some fresh start when 
he gets back. He finds it impossible to lay aside all 
thoughts about his work while away, but being com- 
pelled to look at it from a distance, its character 
(mobile in comparison with that of a country parish) 
suggests some untried experiment in its conduct. He 
does not return to precisely the same circumstances 
which he left, but probably thinks he sees his way 
towards a development or correction in the nature of 
his pastoral ministrations or the line of his teaching, 
which, however desirable, had not time to ripen before 
he began his holiday. 

I have already set down something of what I feel 
about the growing question of " Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ; " and in estimating the relative influ- 
ence of the Anglican Church in its urban and rural 
aspects in respect to this, few thoughtful observers can, 
I think, fail to perceive or suspect that it must even- 
tually turn upon the attitude of the peasant. Though 

p 
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there is more parochial sentiment and cohesion ^in 
large town parishes than many imagine, it is often 
obscured by the inevitable " Congregationalism " which 
Is fostered by the facility with which worshippers 
group themselves around that preaching or ritual which 
they prefer. There is small opportunity for the display 
of such preference in a village where the influence of 
an individual pastor measures that of the Church. 
And since the acquisition of a vote virtually puts the 
key of the position into the hands of the villager, we 
cannot weigh too gravely the responsibilities of the 
country parson. It is sometimes assumed that his 
paternal concern for the " poor " involves such appre- 
ciated advantages for them that any dislocation of their 
traditional relationship will be so resented by his flock 
as to baffle efforts to disturb it. The result eventually 
depends on the way in which pastoral relationship is 
apprehended by the parson. If he resents the inquiries 
made into the duties of his office, or the criticisms 
which are now freely passed upon his conduct, and 
relies upon the grateful acceptance of a devout and 
kindly supervising attitude, he will no doubt find many 
among the departing generation to support him in its 
exercise and retention. But the rank behind them is 
being rapidly penetrated by a vague reliance on its 
political importance, and is being tempted to look 
beyond the advantage of dependence on individual 
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kindness and pastoral visitation. As the country 
parson recognises the unformulated aspiring mood of 
the younger and most free-spoken among his people, 
and shows genuine sympathy with their growing 
appetite for higher social distinction and importance, 
so will he have their goodwill as the present claims 
of the " democracy " take effective shape, and the ques- 
tion of " Disestablishment " creeps within closer range 
of practical politics. When the peasant has become 
more intelligently impressed with the consciousness of 
his power, and comes to weigh seriously the value of 
existing ecclesiastical machinery, he will ask with keen 
and wider interest how the parson has treated and 
is treating his aspirations. The old order changeth, 
giving place to new. And if the peasant feels that 
something more is wanted than a fatherly concern 
which, however sincere and generous, fails to recognise 
his lately born political and civic rights, he will be 
prepared to welcome a change, though it may have no 
charm but that of novelty. The question of Disestab- 
lishment really turns, as I have said, upon the attitude 
of the country parson and the light in which he is 
viewed by the peasant voter. The town minister, in 
great measure, stands outside the matter. He may 
write, preach, and lecture. He may promote the dis- 
tribution of leaflets pleading for the value of existing 
relationships; but the hard facts of nascent rustic 
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ambition, and the inquiry whether this is apprehended 
and held in respect by an educated and endowed order 
of men (who are assumed to be both ministers of 
religion and leaders in social life) must eventually 
decide on the claims of a " national " Church ; and 
in this shape, after all, comes the gravest practical 
consideration when we set ourselves to look at the 
respective positions of the town and country parson in 
regard to the form — and, so far, the influence — of the 
Church in which they both serve. 



/ ^ 



THE END. 
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